












Private View 



Charles A. Seifried may not be a regular Vermonter but he knows a northern winter when he 
sees one. While up front Alabama oisiting relatives near Pauńet, he froze on film this chilly 
scene of Paivlet's Town Hall and Public Library. What he has captured best, howeoer, is 
neither cold nor snów, but a haunting feeling of winters occasionally cruel isolation. 
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OVER THE RIVER 

AND THROUGH THE WOODS . . . 

By Dina Albright, photographs by Hanson Carroll 


T he snów we had been awaiting so long 
finally fell heavilv on the last night of Jan¬ 
uary. Paul Kendall, owner of the Kedron Val- 
ley Inn and an authority on the trails around 
South Woodstock, invited us to explore new 
sleighing country that he had discovered be- 
hind the Inn. 

We wasted no time and collected our har- 


nesses, lap robes, bells and foot warmers. By 
the time we arrived at the Inn, the muzzles of 
the horses were already coated with rime. In 
the end, there were ten of us, six sleighs and 
eight horses: mares and stallions, Arabs and 
Morgans, two Tennessee Walkers and a pony. 

Morę snów threatened from a pewter sky 
and the air was so cold as we harnessed up 
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What's a sleighing party without sleighs? Clock- 
wise from left: a lightweight Portland cutter; 
a Canadian Cariole with zoood runners for 
traoeling along frozen rivers; and two doctors' 
sleighs designed for inclement weather. Below, the 
party assembles in the yard in front of the Inn. 
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Frożen like snowflakes are these 
scenes from the day's whirlwind 
ride. Without the horses' 
bells, which Bill Santoro is 
adjusting beloio, these sleighs 
would glide nearly soundlessly 
over the still winter landscape. 



that we blew on our hands to keep 
them from stiffening. Impatient to be 
off, our sharp-shod horses pawed the 
snów. 

We soon found that snów changes 
even a familiar landscape. Well-known 
landmarks were hidden beneath a 
shroud. Gates were never where we 
thought they ought to be, and when we 
lost our bearings, as well as our snowy 
thoroughfare, we fanned out, searching 
for openings in the stone walls and 
gaps in the barbed wire fences. 

Time and time again, we broke out of 
the woods into the fields by the old 
barns and sugarhouses, and plunged 
back into the woods. Sometimes we 


were so close together that we could 
feel the hot breath of the horses behind 
us tickling our necks. 

It is a wonder that these brittle an- 
tique sleighs can take the punishment of 
being dropped into shallow ravines and 
jerked out again as the horses scramble 
up the other side. We talked little, too 
preoccupied with the speed of the 
horses and the unpredictable terrain be¬ 
neath to be sociable. 

Even the chimes of the bells were 
muted by the snów, and this, an inte- 
gral sound of sleighing, is part of its 
magie. Although a pair of horses, a 
sleigh and four passengers can weigh 
over 3000 pounds, they glide over the 
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snów with no morę stir than a ripple of silk. 
Horses, which are easily startled if they can- 
not hear the approach of another sleigh, find 
this peculiar silence threatening. These bells 
were our beacons. It has been said that vil- 
lagers in the last century could tell who was 
passing simply by listening to the differing 
tones of the strings of bells. 

We headed home as dusk deepened. Un- 
harnessing our horses back at the Inn , we 
laughed at how high off our seats we had 
bounced and warmed to the thought of the 
hot cider waiting inside. 


By the end of the day, the high stepping horses were 
as ready as the joyriders to head back to the Inn. 
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CURLING 

Sociability is the REAL 
Name of the Gamę 

By Pat Hunt, Photogmphs by Erik Borg 


C urling has morę relatives than you 
can shake a broom at. There's a bit 
of bowling and lawn bowls in it, as well 
as a hint of ice hockey, a smidgen of 
shuffleboard, and a hair of horseshoes. 
The object, very simply, is to throw a 
flattened bali or "stone" along a narrow 
alley toward a distant goal. In the process, 
the players try to knock their opponents' 
Stones out of bounds or błock them from 
scoring. Points in curling are awarded for 
each stone closer to the goal than any op¬ 
ponents' stones. 

Even the best of curling's relatives, 
however, is a distant cousin. In curling, 
the alley is a 135-foot-long stretch of ice 
called a "sheet." The ice itself is sprayed 
with hot water to make it pebbly. A team, 
or "rink," is madę up of four players. 
Shoes are specially designed, the left ones 
for sliding and the right ones, covered 
with tiny suction cups, for stability and 
pushing. The stone weighs a little morę 
than forty pounds and is madę of a par- 
ticular kind of granite. To throw the 
stone, players use a handle attached to its 


top. A good broom is essential curling 
equipment, but not just any broom will 
serve the myriad of purposes to which it 
is put. The captain, or "skip," of a curling 
rink, uses his as a pointer to show his 
teammates where to aim. The "second" 
and "third" on the rink use theirs to swat 
and smooth the ice along the path of the 
stone toward the goal. Every player relies 
on his broom to maintain his balance. 

For these reasons, every curler has his 
own favorite broom style, design, weight 
and length, but no one ever quibbles over 
these idiosyncratic preferences. For that 
matter, curlers at "bonspiels," or curling 
tournaments, never criticize other players 
for bad plays. Neither is there any rough- 
ness in the sport. Competition is itself 
practically a bad word, although the curl¬ 
ers concede that winning is still morę fun 
than losing, and that teamwork is critical. 
Sociability, in a word, is at the core of 
curling. 


Hard sweeping by Charlie and Bamby 
Kayser may help skip Perry Fitch's 
stone travel an extra 15 feet before it curls. 


Curling has crept into Vermont via 
Canada. Although there are no curling 
clubs within Vermont, a group of enthu- 
siasts nearly 30 years ago in the Newport- 
Troy-Morgan-Derby Linę area helped es- 
tablish the Border Curling Club a stone's 
throw across the international boundary 
in Beebe, Quebec. They have been curling 
there ever sińce. 

The sport is new to me, however. Out 
on the ice, a stately gentleman wearing 
plaid slacks, a tam, and a heavy white 
sweater covered with badges, shakes my 
hand warmly. "Good curling," he says. 
This ceremony is repeated among all the 
players of the two opposing rinks. Then 
a coin is tossed and suddenly it is my tum. 

As a newcomer, I find myself as the 
lead. "YouTl be the lead for a year or 
two/' my teammate informs me, explain- 
ing how players work up through the 
ranks. "Then you'll move up to second, 
and if you're like me," she laughs, "you'll 
stay there." For the time being, however, 
I am content to be a lead, a position in 
which I can hardly do any damage sińce 
I will throw the first stone. Throwing, in 
curling as in bowling, means swinging 
back the heavy stone and shoving it for- 
ward along the sheet. 

Except when he's taking his own turn, 
the skip stations himself at the far end of 
the sheet and shows his team members 
where to aim with their stones. The sec¬ 
ond and third are positioned along the 
sides of the icy alley. It is their respon- 
sibility to sweep the path along which the 
stone will travel. It is a furious and noisy 
activity, but their hard sweeping tempo- 


















ern States. There is no other curling in 
Vermont, however, and the number of 
curling clubs in nearby States is limited: a 
couple in Connecticut, eight in Massa¬ 
chusetts, two in Rhode Island, one in 
Maine, and three in New York. 

Not surprisingly, the atmosphere at the 
Border Curling Club is very international. 
Even its logo, a design of crossed brooms 
and crossed flags from the United States 
and Canada, with a curling stone between 
them and an international boundary 
marker in the center, is a melding of the 
two cultures. 

The Border Curling Club itself was es- 
tablished in 1954 but originally had no 
home of its own. At the nucleus of the 
new organization were only a handful of 
people from the border communities who 
were already acquainted with curling, but 
their enthusiasm was infectious and 
membership grew. Two directors were 
chosen from each of the five border com¬ 
munities: Perry Fitch and Sam Hamilton, 
Newport; Stanley Holland and William 
Jenkins, Derby Linę; and two each from 
Rock Island, Stanstead, and Beebe, Que- 
bec. 

First, however, the building and 
grounds required extensive renovations. 
In the summer of 1955 excavation began 
for the ice shed which is 50 feet by 154 
feet and encloses two curling sheets. Then 


The Border Curling Club can host tuw games 
at once on parallel sheets. The goals 
are the bulTs eyes, knoion as "houses." 


When it comes to choosing brooms , the ranks diuide. 
Priscilla Fitch, above, likes the push type; Jim 
and Betty Masson, right, prefer cornhusks. 


rarily melts the ice so the stone travels 
farther in a straight linę before hooking, 
or curling, to the left or right. 

I open the gamę by making my two 
throws, alternately, with the lead from 
the opposing team. Next the second and 
third players on each team have their 
turns while the two leads take over the 
sweeping chores. Finally, my skip gets his 
chance to alternate shots with the oppos¬ 
ing skip, each attempting to outdo the 
other in accuracy. 

The ultimate score is an "eight ender," 
that is, when all eight stones from one 
team lie closer to the center target than 
any of the opponents'. In the history of 
the Border Curling Club only one such 
perfect score has been recorded. "It's 
rarer than a hole-in-one in golf," said skip 
Perry Fitch, a retired Newport dentist 
who curls all winter and golfs all summer. 
"The only one at our club was against me. 
Andy Joyal did it," he confesses good- 
naturedly, referring to a Derby Linę con- 
tractor. "I threw a terrific stone but he 
threw a better one." 

Perry and his wife Priscilla are consid- 
ered the "ambassadors" of the club. Every 
year they strike out for bonspiels at curl¬ 
ing clubs all over the northeastern U.S. 
and Canada, usually taking along another 
couple from the Club to make up their 
rink. The 230 pins and badges they have 
collected are evidence of their miles of 
traveling and curling. These are ex- 
changed between visiting and guest curl- 
ers as a matter of custom. For 22 years the 
Fitches have gone to a bonspiel in Win- 
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chester, Massachusetts, and they usually 
plan their winter around bonspiels in 
Philadelphia, Schenectady, Montreal 
and Toronto. At one time Fitch was a vice 
president of the Royal Caledonia Curling 
Club, where he now holds an honorary 
life membership. His wife is a charter 
member of the Senior Ladies' Interna¬ 
tional Curling Club, which includes 
Swiss, Scots, Canadians and Americans. 

Together with Charles and Bamby Kay- 
ser of North Troy, the Fitches last year 
attended the Silver Broom Men's World 
Championship in Garmisch-Partenkir- 
chen, Germany. Ten teams competed for 
a week of round robin elimination 
matches, and the Canadian team came 
home with the coveted Silver Broom. "It 
was most thrilling at the closing cere- 
monies after the trophy was awarded and 
a group of bagpipers gathered on the bal- 
cony of the arena and played 'Amazing 
Grace/ " Perry said. 

The choice of bagpipers was hardly ar- 
bitrary considering that curling originated 
in Scotland, possibly as early as 1500. Al- 
though its roots are obscure, curling is 
thought to have been introduced into 
North America in 1759 when General 
Wolfe's Highland soldiers in Quebec per- 
suaded the regimental blacksmith to 
make iron curling stones by melting down 
cannon balls so the men could curl on the 
frozen St. Lawrence River. Two hundred 
years later, many Canadian towns of re- 
spectable size have their own curling 
clubs, and enthusiasm for the sport has 
spilled over the border into many north- 





artificial ice-making equipment was in- 
stalled. In the two-story frame house, par- 
titions were removed to create a main 
room, lounges, and a glass window-wall 
overlooking the ice out back. The recon- 
struction took much volunteer help, all 
under the direction of Andy Joyal. Emer¬ 
son Humphrey, a former president of the 
Club, remembers getting down on his 
hands and knees sanding floors with Dr. 
Sam Hamilton, while the ladies decorated 
each room in a different Scotch plaid. A 
crowd of 250 attended the grand opening 
and President Humphrey threw the first 
stone in the exhibition gamę that followed 
dinner. 

Membership quickly grew to 150 men, 
women, juniors and social members as 
enthusiasm for the new club spread 
through northern Vermont and the east- 
ern townships of Quebec. Just as bridge, 
dinner parties and barbecues were part of 
the social life of those border communi- 
ties, so the Border Curling Club became 
an integral part of the social life, and the 
bonspiels provided opportunities to 
travel and to meet new people at home. 

Then early in the morning of March 29, 
1969, fire gutted the handsome building, 
leaving only the ice shed intact. Imme- 
diately, members decided to rebuild on 
the old foundation, and Andy Joyal was 
again on the building committee, along 
with Ronald Quigley of Derby Linę and 


several Canadian members. By Septem- 
ber, in time for the opening of the new 
curling season, the Border Curling Club 
was back in business with a new club- 
house overlooking the same ice shed. 

In describing the elements that make 
curling so attractive, Priscilla Fitch em- 
phasizes sociability. "It's a team sport, but 
everyone is so tolerant and friendly," she 
says. Nevertheless, she is willing to admit 
that winning has not lost its appeal. "On 
the other hand," she concedes, "if you 
lose a gamę, you wish your opponents 
good luck in the next round and go off 
and play in another division where you 
belong." 

The highlight of the year at the Border 
Curling Club is the four-day CANUSA 
Bonspiel held every February in which 16 
U.S. and Canadian teams compete for tro- 
phies appropriately named: lst, Canusa 
Trophy; 2nd, Beebe Trophy; 3rd, New¬ 
port Trophy; and 4th Frontiere Trophy. 
CANUSA (an acronym derived from the 
names of the two countries) is a familiar 
term in the border communities. There's 
even a Canusa Street running from Beebe, 
Quebec, and Beebe Plain, Vermont, to 
Rock Island, Quebec, across from Derby 
Linę, Vermont. Houses on the south side 
of the Street are in the United States; those 
on the north side are in Canada. 

This cultural mix is evident among the 
192 members. President Ray Fluet of 


Beebe extends his welcome in both French 
and English. Even the teams from the Bor¬ 
der Club are mixed, and members pay no 
attention to residence or citizenship in the 
well-integrated club. 

At this year's event, after four days of 
elimination rounds, dinners and dancing, 
all eyes are fixed on the finalists. Eight 
men and women are throwing, gliding, 
sweeping and yelling. 

"Nutmeg beats Gloucester!" is an- 
nounced, and a cheer goes up, not only 
for the victor, a club from Darien, Con¬ 
necticut, but also for the loser, a club from 
Rhode Island. Regretfully, the two rinks 
from the Border Club have not fared too 
well, but they were the perfect hosts in 
every respect, according to the yisitors. 

Austin Cline of Albany, New York, de- 
scribes the Border Club as "a little club 
with personality. You can kick off your 
shoes and have fun. It's the friendship, 
good food, and good ice that count." 
Then he adds, "We're a two-sheet club 
too, so Tm partial. We curlers don't look 
for posh atmosphere and steer away from 
larger clubs with their crystal chande- 
liers." 

Wally Charon, skip for St. Lambert in 
Montreal, agrees. "Ninety percent of the 
curlers are not competitive. You're out 
there competing, but winning is just frost- 
ing on the cake. Warmth and hospitality; 
that's what curling is all about." c & 











HIGH SPIRITS 
AND HIGH HOPES 
AT HIGH POND 

By Sandra Stillman Gartner 
Phołographs by Jerry LeBlond 


O ne hour each Saturday throughout 
last winter, 35 young children gath- 
ered at High Pond Ski Area for ski les- 
sons. They ranged in age from pre- 
schoolers to elementary schoolchildren. 
The mountain on which they practiced is 
a squat, open slope surrounded by morę 
than 2100 acres of preserved forest, ponds 
and meadow. The tender-aged children 
and the gentle mountain were an ideał 
couple, neither imparting irreparable 
damage to the other. 

This is exactly what W. Douglas Burden 
had in mind when in the early 1950s he 
took 15 acres from his 2,200-acre naturę 
preserve and opened the High Pond Ski 
Area. Today Burden's son, Chris, along 
with Christ wife, Nancy, operates the ski 
area, but they are similarly committed to 
maintaining the character of High Pond 
as a ski area geared to the peace of mind 
and pocketbooks of families and children. 

The path has not been all smooth 
skiing, however. From 1976 to 1982 High 
Pond Ski Area was closed, succumbing to 
the high costs of doing business. Last 
year, Chris and Nancy reconsidered that 
decision. "When I was a child, my father 
used to bring us down every weekend 
from our home in Charlotte to ski at High 
Pond," Chris recalls. "The mountain was 
always a family place and not a spot for 
the hotshot racer. I wanted Vermonters 
to have that experience again, so I decided 
to re-open the area." 

To manage the ski area the Burdens 
called on John and Sherry Armitage, both 
veterans of the mountain. The Armitages, 
now of nearby Pittsford, grew up on the 
High Pond Road. There, with winter 
boots tied to long, wood skis, they 
learned to ski, racing down the hills in 
their backyards. Unfortunately, John and 
Sherry no longer have time to ski. For that 
matter. Sherry does not even have time 
to walk through the day; instead she gal- 


lops. She runs from the T-bar to the chil- 
dren's ski lessons and then to the rental 
building, but she has no regrets. "When 
John and I heard that Chris Burden was 
re-opening the High Pond Ski Area, we 
were thrilled," she says. "The area closed 
down seven years ago and it was like los- 
ing a member of the family." 

Under the Armitages' management, 
the focus at High Pond is still on helping 
children learn to ski. The area is open on 
weekends and holidays for about 40 days 
during the winter. Skiers will find a T- 
bar, two ropę tows and cross-country ski 
trails, leading into the surrounding naturę 
preserve, now maintained by the Ver- 
mont Wild Land Foundation. Through¬ 
out, it is a safe environment for new skiers 
and their families. 

"We encourage parents to become in- 
volved with the ski program, especially 
when they've enrolled a preschooler," 
John says. "When the lessons are in fuli 
swing, it's sometimes difficult to distin- 
guish the teacher from the parent." 

For some of the parents, bringing their 
children to High Pond for ski lessons 
evokes warm memories. Barbara Carrara 
of Pittsford has skied sińce she was a 
young girl and she is making surę her six- 
year-old son Samuel has the same op- 
portunity. 

"I used to ski at High Pond when I was 
in high school," Barbara remembers 
fondly. "The slope was our local hangout. 
You could ski in a pair of jeans and feel 
comfortable. And I always knew Td meet 
a friend. It's still the ideał family place." 

This Saturday, Michael Kinsler of Chit- 
tenden has brought two of his children 
for ski lessons: Micah, age three, and Er- 
ron, age five. He is the perfect father and 
coach, shouting a stream of encourage- 
ment to his aspiring skiers. "Come on Er- 
ron, there's nothing you can't do." Erron 
bravely snowplows down a miniaturę 


mogul and lands on her backside. Her 
father races to the rescue and places an 
icy kiss on her trembling lips. Thus re- 
assured, she is determined to try again. 

The Armitages plan to expand their 
children's ski program with organized 
races for both downhill and cross-country 
skiers. They also hope to organize an 
"Over-The-Hill Ski Gang" club to en¬ 
courage seniors who think they're too old 
to ski. 





All of these skiers have their choice of 
four main trails: "The Chute," "The 
Race," "The Easy Roli," and "The Sugar 
Roli." The slope isn't as challenging as 
that at some of the larger mountains in 
the State, but the price is affordable at $10 
a day. Moreover, skiers at High Pond can 
follow one trail to the next around the 
summit of the mountain throughout the 
day, tracking the sun and basking in its 
warm brightness. It is an area designed 
for sun worshippers. 

Some ambitious plans for High Pond 
promise to make it even morę attractive. 
If John Armitage has his way, the area 
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alpihe kstaurant 



For the Kinslers of Chittenden, High 
Pond has eoerything: slopes, snów, and 
safety. Neoertheless, Michael and 
Martha, top, can barely restrain 
themseloes as their toddler, Micah, 
gets an early lesson in the secrets 
of schussing and their daughter 
Erron, right, goes sprawling. Above, 
instructors Sherry Armitage, left, 
and Dianę Dean proue that when it 
comes to ski lessons, sometimes 
patience is as important as snów. 




























will soon extend its ski season by adding 
snowmaking equipment. High Pond was 
one of the first mountains in the east to 
have snowmaking, but the pipes even- 
tually rusted and the system failed. For a 
modest amount of money and mainte- 
nance, John plans to install a portable ma¬ 
chinę. 

The Armitages are also planning morę 
after-ski actmties, although John cautions 
that these will be in keeping with the 
area's family appeal. "We're thinking 
along the lines of hot chocolate parties, 
sleigh rides and country musie," he says. 
"I don't see High Pond ever becoming a 
spot for fast nightlife." 

Sherry agrees that the area's image is 
important to maintain. "I don't think of 
High Pond as competition for any of the 
larger ski areas. Our mountain fits nicely 
into the scheme of things. After a few 
seasons at High Pond, a young skier is 
ready to try places like Killington or Pico." 

For the time being, however. High 



High Pond's skiing is not all alpine. The cross- 
country skiers, opposite above, are being led by John 
Blittersdorf along some of the area's extensive 
Nordic trails. Once she masters the basie snowplow, 
Erron Kinsler, left, will join skiers like the one 
above on slopes that fan out over the mountain on 
the trail guide over Dawn Gidney's head, right. 


Pond suits skiers like nine-year-old Jon¬ 
athan Stewart just fine. His mother, Judy, 
stands with several other mothers inside 
the lodge before a large picture window 
watching her son ski. "I like being able to 
watch Jonathan ski without disturbing 
him," she says. "But what's best about 
High Pond is that I can just drop my son 
off and feel comfortable. It's a low-key, 
safe mountain." 

One aspect of that safety is the active, 
volunteer ski patrol whose members are 
continually patrolling the area. Chris Li- 
vak of Brandon is a volunteer on that pa¬ 
trol and High Pond plays a big part in his 
family history. He grew up on the moun¬ 
tain between 1958 and 1976 while his fa- 
ther, Andy, was the caretaker. 

Andy came along with Chris one week¬ 
end last winter to see the "new" opera- 


tion. Over the years he has probably 
spent morę time at High Pond than any- 
one else, and his pride and enthusiasm 
were evident. "Fm so happy to see High 
Pond open again," he said. "It's the one 
place where the locals can ski and not 
spend a fortunę. For $10 and the price of 
a hot dog, a child can have a super day." 

One couple, unusual among the swarm 
of Vermont skiers but typifying the loy- 
alty the area commands, traveled to Ver- 
mont last winter for the express purpose 
of skiing at High Pond. Appearing at the 
ticket window, the white-haired gentle¬ 
man announced, "My wife and I came all 
the way from New Jersey to ski here. We 
haven't been to Vermont in 20 years but 
the five hour trip is worth it." As he took 
the two tickets he said, "There's no other 
spot like High Pond." 














A BUSINESS 
SPROUTS IN BRISTOL 

By Nancy Cornell 
Photographs by Erik Borg 


t iKE any Vermont farmer, John Tomasi 
j of Bristol rises early and starts the 
day's work long before the rest of us reach 
for our first cup of coffee. Also like other 
farmers, John lives and breathes his job, 
always minding atmospheric conditions 
and crop development, continually 
checking and adjusting machinery, and 
constantly figuring new and better ways 
to run the business. 

Unlike the state's other farmers, how- 
ever, John and Susan, his wife and part¬ 
ner, never worry about the weat.her. An 
early hard frost or a freak September 


snów squall doesn't disturb them. The 
Tomasis grow and harvest their crops 
year round in shirtsleeves, in a semi-trop- 
ical environment, indifferent to nature's 
vicissitudes. They farm indoors. They 
grow sprouts. 

Now a sprout isn't really much to look 
at. Green on one end, white on the other, 
and no morę than two inches from tip to 
tip, a single sprout weighs in about even 
with a straight pin. At the same time, a 
sprout doesn't ask for much. It won't 
break through fences and doesn't require 
milking twice a day. It's a plant, but it 


doesn't need planting. It doesn't even ask 
for soil or fertilizer to grow. 

The Tomasis own and operate the Ver- 
mont Sprout House, the largest sprout 
farm in the State. Started six years ago in 
the pantry of the Tomasis' kitchen, the 
Vermont Sprout House has developed 
into a thriving enterprise shipping be- 
tween five and six thousand pounds of 
alfalfa and radish sprouts each week to 
retail food markets all over New England. 

The burgeoning of their business has 
surprised even John and Susan, but 
there's no real mystery behind the de- 



Like the head of Medusa, these sprouts are a tangle of snaking threads. The healthfulness of sprouts is no myth, however. 
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1. First step in the life of a sprout is a long soak in a warm tub. 




2. Next, the sprouts are moved to pails in the germination room. 



3. After this, the nearly inch-long sprouts are moved to misting trays. 4. Finally, the maturę sprouts are packaged for marketing. 


mand for sprouts. Widespread interest in 
sprouts in the United States began about 
a decade ago among health food enthu- 
siasts, although ancient Chinese physi- 
cians were prescribing alfalfa sprouts to 
cure bodily disorders morę than five thou- 
sand years ago. Sprouts are high in fiber, 
Iow in calories, and contain an abundance 
of vitamins A, B-complex, C, D, E, G, K, 
and U, in addition to eight essential en- 
zymes and chlorophyll. Chlorophyll 
alone has been touted by the American 
Journal of Surgery as therapeutic in treat- 
ing disorders as disparate as ulcers and 
cardiac disease. Some scientists believe 
that chlorophyll may contain cancer pre- 
ventive agents. In addition to all that, 
sprouts taste good, or, as they're fond of 
saying around the Vermont Sprout 
House, "Where you like lettuce, you'11 
love sprouts/' 


The Tomasis began growing sprouts in 
mayonnaise jars in their home in 1977. At 
that time both John and Susan were pot- 
ters; sprouts were strictly a side interest. 
"We grew them for ourselves and for 
friends," remembers John. "Susan pack¬ 
aged some in baggies, stapled on a 'Su- 
san's Sprouts' label and ran a few of the 
bags over to the Food for Thought res- 
taurant in Stowe. Then we decided to see 
if retail Stores might be interested. Susan 
approached the manager of Martin's in 
South Burlington and he said 'yes.' From 
there things began to get out of hand." 

Demand quickly surpassed the produc- 
tion limits of the pantry, forcing the To¬ 
masis to move their sprout operation, 
then involving 200 galion jars, to an extra 
room in their house. Soon this room was 
filled to bursting, so at the end of 1977 
John added a 16 by 20 foot "sprout shed" 


onto his pottery studio. The popularity of 
the Tomasis' sprouts grew so rapidly that 
within six months the addition was ob- 
solete. At that point, John decided to put 
aside his potter's wheel and turn his crea- 
tivity to the indoor farm. 

In 1978, he converted the entire pottery 
barn into a sprout farm. Susan remembers 
those beginnings as a trying time. "The 
whole process was really labor intensive 
then. John would get up at midnight and 
go over to the barn to rinse the sprouts." 
John is eąually sheepish, recalling, "We 
were pretty naive then. We had no knowl- 
edge of the sprouting practices of other 
people in the business. We were still jar 
oriented." 

As the farm grew, however, the To¬ 
masis perfected their methods. John flew 
to California to meet other sprouters. 
"The first time I went, people were very 
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In making the transition frorn pantry- 
farming to a large-scale sprout busi¬ 
ness, ]ohn Tomasi, second from right 
at the top, has looked for ways to limit 
the tabor recjuired. He is standing be- 
side one of his inoentions — a Ro- 
toculture machinę. Susan Tot?tasi, in 
the center above, is a partner in the 
business. Here she shares smiles and 
recipes at the open house for the Ver- 
mont Sprout House, Inc. The toddler 
at left, no morę than a sprout himself, 
mingles with other guests at the open 
house and has no c\ualms about sam- 
pling the farę. 


secretive. They were happy to talk to me 
over lunch, but they wouldn't let me any- 
where near their sprouts. Gradually, 
though, they realized that we weren't in 
competition with them. I got to see other 
sprout houses and it gave me a lot of ideas 
for our present farm/' 

A year later, in 1979, the Tomasis built 
another addition to the barn, and the 
Sprout House operated here for another 
three years. During that time, John began 
to invent ways to farm morę efficiently. 
While other farmers in the country 
weighed the costs and benefits of building 
individual calf sheds or investing in new 
disc harrows, John replaced the galion 
jars with trays and developed an auto- 
matic misting system. He also invented 
Rotoculture, an intricate process for pro- 
viding each tiny sprout with just the right 
amount of light, air and water. 

Meanwhile, Susan learned accounting 
from John's mother and began to pursue 
new market outlets. "Lots of people had 
never heard of sprouts, much less eaten 
them. Selling them has really meant ed- 
ucating people about our product, prov- 
ing to them that sprouts are an amazingly 
nutritious, attractive, and good tasting 
addition to their diets." 

Business continued to boom but the old 
barn, now brimming with sprouts, began 
to rot, a victim of the humid environment 
the sprouts require. In 1981, Susan and 
John began talking with Steve Smith of 
Northern Architects in Williston about 
the idea of designing a new sprout house. 
"The challenge," explains Steve, "was to 
design a building that functioned around 
the farming process and to find affordable 
materials that would hołd up under the 
severe exterior Vermont climate and the 
equally severe, but often opposite, inte¬ 
rior climate required for growing 
sprouts." 

The result, finished in the fali of 1982, 
is a cedar clapboard structure resembling 
a gigantic sugar house. "The cupola is 
functional and grew out of the sprouts' 
needs for thorough air circulation and 
ventilation," the architect comments. 
"Yet it also gives the building a nice tra- 
ditional feeling that fits in with the rest of 
Bristol." 

Inside the new Vermont Sprout House, 
oblivious to the state's weather cycles, the 
Tomasis' alfalfa seeds germinate and 
progress through the stages of their four- 
day sprouting process. Their environ- 
ment combines an almost mystic, sculp- 
tural atmosphere with the white-steel 
shine of an operating room, all within the 
climate of an equatorial rain forest. An 
elaborate heating and ventilating system 
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As traditional as a barn, the Sprout Mouse fits comfortably into the rural landscape. 


maintains room temperatures at seventy 
degrees around the clock. That system in- 
cludes a wood fired boiler so efficient that 
it produces no creosote and almost no 
smoke. 

The Tomasis have refined their meth- 
ods to a science. The alfalfa seeds first are 
soaked in warm water for 12 hours in 
stainless Steel drums. After this, they are 
wheeled into the germination room and 
placed either into five galion pails, which 
must be rotated by hand every two hours 
for a day, then rinsed and rotated every 
four hours for another day; or into the 
Rotoculture machinę, which automati- 
cally rotates and rinses the sprouts at the 
correct time. Eventually, John and Susan 
will eliminate the pail system altogether 
and convert to all Rotoculture machines. 

After two days in the germination 
room, the sprouts, which are now white 
and nearly an inch long, are moved onto 
trays of plastic containers in the growing 
room where they are automatically misted 
every hour and where they continue to 
grow and develop a green leaf structure. 

"The key to the whole process," ex- 
plains Peter Gillette whose title of Plant 
Supervisor carries a double meaning, "is 
environmental control. Sprouts aren't in- 
trinsically morę difficult to grow and har- 
vest than corn or tomatoes, but here 
they're concentrated into a smali area. 
The trick is to maintain consistency of air, 
water, and temperaturę for each sprout. 
If you don't, some will spoił or fail to grow 
properly." 

When the sprouts are ready for pack- 
aging, they are moved onto circular, re- 
volving tables. From there, packers cover 
and seal the containers, place them in 
cardboard boxes and then into the cooler, 
to await shipment by the new Vermont 
Sprout House truck. 

John and Susan sell their sprouts to 
most local supermarkets and ship them 
to regional distributors in Boston and 
Connecticut. Some of the Tomasis' 
sprouts have even found their way to 
Nova Scotia. A single package of sprouts 
weighs 4 ounces and retails for about 69 e. 
The farm ships out the equivalent of 
17,000 of these packages each week. 

Vermont's outdoor farmers were just 
settling in for the winter last December 
when sprout lovers from all over congre- 
gated at the Sprout House to celebrate the 
completion of the new building. Ampli- 
fied jazz piano musie wafted over the 
crowd at the refreshment table, which 
featured cheese rolls with sprouts, spin¬ 
ach balls with sprouts, and lemon bread 
with sprouts. Guests dressed in their Sun- 
day best divided their time between the 


refreshments and tours of the farm, and 
reminisced about the enterprise's humble 
beginnings, not long before, when the To¬ 
masis' pantry overflowed with teeming 
jars. But as John, quiet spoken and mod- 
est, showed visitors around the farm, his 
thoughts wandered to the futurę, to new 
crop possibilities and better methods. 

One of the things on his mind was 
mung beans, which he and Susan hope 
to add to their list of Sprout House prod- 


uets. Best known for their use in Oriental 
food, mung bean sprouts are morę diffi¬ 
cult to grow than alfalfa or radish sprouts. 
They are delicate, extremely perishable, 
and must be grown in complete darkness. 
Finding the Capital and creating the ma- 
chinery to grow bean sprouts won't be 
easy, but like any other farmer John 
knows better than to water last year's 
crops. After all, challenge is what keeps 
a farmer going. 


Alfalfa Sprout Omelet (one serving) 

3 eggs 1 cup alfalfa sprouts 

2 Tbsp. water 1 Tbsp. each chopped 

Salt and pepper to taste scallions and parsley 

Wi Tbsp. but ter 

Combine eggs, water, salt and pepper. Heat butter in a heavy omelet 
pan and pour in egg mixture immediately. Stir until thickened and 
set on bottom. When bottom is golden sprinkle with sprouts, scal¬ 
lions and parsley. Fold over and tip onto warm platter. 

Susan Tomasi's Sprout Muffin Recipe 

2 cups sifted whole 2 Tbsp. honey 

wheat pastry flour 1 cup buttermilk 

2Vi tsp. baking powder 14 cup butter melted, cooled slightly 
Vi tsp. salt 4 oz. alfalfa sprouts 

1 egg Vi cup walnut meats chopped 

Sift together first three ingredients. Beat egg lightly, add buttermilk, 
honey, butter and sprouts. Make a well in the flour mixture; pour 
liquid with sprouts into it and mix just until flour is moistened. 
Gently fold in walnuts. Do not overmix. Spoon into well greased 
muffin tins and bakę at 400° for 25 minutes. Makes 1 dozen muffins. 

Recipes courtesy of the Yermont Sprout House, Inc. 
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SPECIAL SECTION 


In Search oj a 
Just and Lastim 

PEACE 


I n 1948, in the wake of the second war to end all wars, George 
Orwell transposed the last two digits of the datę and titled 
his disturbing new novel, 1984 . It is the tale of a world consumed 
by tyranny and totalitarianism. The nations of the world have 
been divided into three large slave States, each of which operates 
to obliterate all lingering vestiges of human morality, integrity, 
and independence. Continual and eternal warfare rages among 
the States, not because of ideological or jurisdictional differ- 
ences, but because their economies are dependent on the activity 
and machinery of war. "Peace" as an idea, as an interlude in 
their bloody histories, and as a national State of grace, does not 
exist. The first of three slogans, all oxymorons, that every Citizen 
is manipulated to believe is "War is Peace." 

Thirty seven years have passed sińce OrwelFs novel was pub- 
lished and 1984 is now upon us. Fortunately, his negative utopia 
is not, and no national slogans have obscured the distinction 
between peace and war. If such doublethink were ever intro- 
duced, however, Vermonters would be among the most intran- 
sigent and difficult of individuals to convince. For them, the 
distinction has been, and is, unmistakably elear. They have man- 
ifested it by exemplary conduct that has brought the State an 
unequal share of glory and sorrow, as well as a large measure 
of pride. 

Nevertheless, on the surface, the state's record in matters of 
peace and war is bewildering, if not contradictory. Consider 
this: On July 14, 1914 an international celebration was held in 
St. Albans, the object of which was to commemorate a century 
of peace between the great English-speaking nations of Great 
Britain and the United States. British troops in fuli regalia pa- 
raded with American soldiers through the streets of this quiet 
city, discharging their weapons in a smoky mutual tribute to 
restraint. Later in the day, statesmen from both countries ad- 
dressed the significance of the milestone and were warmly ap- 


plauded for speaking with unusual sincerity on the theme of 
international peace. The event attracted national attention, and 
provoked considerable discussion within the State. One writer, 
looking back at the event, wrote, "The Vermont mind was pre- 
pared for peace." 

Scarcely three years later — and six days before the United 
States declared its intention to enter World War I — the Vermont 
Legislature appropriated one million dollars for public defense. 
Although not the first State to make such an appropriation, 
Vermont pledged morę than any other in proportion to its pop- 
ulation. Again, the State attracted national attention. Before 
peace was declared in that war, Vermont was further recognized 
for appropriating State money to supplement the federal pay of 
volunteer soldiers; for containing one county — Windsor — in 
which enlistments ran so far ahead of draft quotas that the draft 
was not invoked; for supplying morę soldiers to France in pro¬ 
portion to its population than any other State; for meeting the 
state's maximum quota of volunteers for the nation's navy; and 
for being the first State to host a State War Convention at which 
all the Allied governments were represented; in short, for acting 
bolder and braver than any State so smali could be expected to 
act in the face of dangers so large and terrible. Clearly, the 
Vermont mind had temporarily abandoned peace and thor- 
oughly prepared itself for war. 

What makes this reversal understandable and, indeed, what 
rings with such poignancy down through the long corridors of 
the state's history, is that the Vermont mind has always sided 
with its sense of duty. Vermont has taken its stand based on 
an independent perception of the world's needs, without wait- 
ing for the nation to find a linę and fali into it. Vermonters in 
1777 approved the first State constitution to abolish slavery. 
Later, Vermonter William Slade became the first U.S. Senator 
to introduce a bill to abolish slavery throughout the country. In 
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1861, on the same day that President Lincoln issued his decla- 
ration and a fuli day before any other northern State dared to 
make its voice heard, Vermont declared war on the Southern 
confederacy and then backed up its declaration with a million 
dollar appropriation, morę in proportion to its population than 
any other northern State would offer. In World War I, it an- 
nounced its support of the Allied cause before the nation offi- 
cially joined the war. Again, in World War II, the Legislature of 
Vermont in effect declared war on Germany a fuli three months 
before the country issued a similar declaration. In 1981 Ver- 
mont's town meeting votes affirming mutual disarmament were 
a Clarion cali to the nation that aroused a dormant peace move- 
ment and sparked the introduction of a freeze resolution in the 
U.S. Senate. 

But the state's actions have been no morę than a vehicle for 
expressing Vermonters' personal commitments to principle. 
This is evident in the letter that Captain Erastus Buck sent home 
from Virginia in 1863 to his family in Windsor. "It would be 
hard for me to turn my back towards the rebellion before it was 
crushed even if my time was out," he informed his family. 
"When I do come home I want to feel that the work for which 
I enlisted is done, and well done too." (Captain Buck was fatally 
wounded a year later.) It is evident, too, in the offer madę by 
Percival Clement to Governor Horace Graham in 1917. "I offer 
you my services to the war," he wrote only two years before 
he himself became Governor. "I am only seventy years old and 
in good health. I am acquainted with the roads between the 
Rhine and Paris and can run an automobile. If you will appoint 
me to run a motor car or an ambulance, I will furnish my own 
machinę free of cost to the government." It shines clearly 
through this response of Warren Austin, who in 1946 resigned 
his U.S. Senate seat to become the first U.S. Delegate to the 


United Nations, to the question of whether he grew bored lis- 
tening to the long debates: "Yes I do, but it is better for aged 
diplomats to be bored than for young men to die." 

Unfortunately, the price for all this principle has been ex- 
traordinarily high. In nearly every war in this nation's history, 
Vermont has paid a disproportionately high cost of the effort 
and sacrificed a similarly disproportionate share of its soldiers. 
If the glory has been great, so has the pain. 

Once, during World War I, a journalist obtained statistics of 
each state's enlistments in the nation's regular armed forces and 
accused Vermont of being a slacker. The State's leaders were 
outraged. In hotly worded letters sent around the country, they 
pointed out that Vermonters were, indeed, avoiding these en¬ 
listments, but hardly out of cowardice. They were choosing 
instead to enlist in record numbers in the state's National Guard, 
where they believed they would be segregated as they had been 
in previous wars and allowed to fulfill their duty shoulder to 
shoulder with their neighbors. One of these spokesmen, Tax 
Commissioner Charles Plumley, suggested that even when the 
war was won, however, that Vermont's sense of its duty would 
continue to impel it to act whenever it saw the need. "We Ver- 
monters believe in Vermont," he wrote. "We believe in the 
people of Vermont; in their honor and their vigor, in their pas- 
sion to begin their steady resolution to complete large affairs in 
peace and war. From our hills and valleys, and from our humble 
and unpretentious homes, there have walked out and will con¬ 
tinue to walk out through all the splendid history of the State 
and nation the men and women whose deeds have changed 
and will continue to change the current of the history of the 
world; whose accomplishments are the possession and the 
proud heritage of the nation." In the years sińce, Vermont has 
not let him down. — N.P.G. 



Even the heated debate surrounding the formation of a League of Nations was not sufficient to take the chill out of this 
scene from one of Montpelier's early Armistice Day parades. As the float graphically portrays, the Treaty of 
Versailles secured peace and safeguarded principle, but the war itself brought home to Vermonters 
riddles of international scope that have defied ready resolution. 
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“Lei There be Many Monuments" 

By Madeleine M. Kunin, photographs by Donna Light 


A i first glance it seems an unlikely 
ii location for a monument to the Ver- 
mont Vietnam War dead — a highway 
rest stop in Sharon, north on 1-89. Pre- 
vious generations have remembered their 
war dead with monuments on the com- 
mon ground of the village green, framed 
by the courthouse and the church. This 
monument is on anonymous land, land 
belonging to everyone and to no one. 
Cars whiz by and the distant landscape 
remains benign through the changing 
seasons, but the gray granite slab, nine 
feet tali and embraced by a semicircle of 
concrete, transforms this spot into hal- 
lowed ground. From time to time now, 
someone gets out of his car, stops to read 
the list of 140 names, and bows his head. 

Ralph Dennison, a former staff member 
of the Vietnam Veterans Outreach Center 
in Yermont, was the first to suggest that 


the highway be named in honor of Viet- 
nam veterans because he believed that 
1-89 North, stretching from White River 
to the Canadian border at Highgate, was 
"the highway the Vietnam vets didn't 
take," according to Jason Conway, a Viet- 
nam veteran who worked with veterans. 

In naming 1-89 the Vietnam Veterans 
Memoriał Highway, Vermont became the 
first State to pay tribute to its Vietnam War 
dead by naming a highway in their honor. 
It did so at a ceremony on May 30, 1982, 
preceding the events at the Washington 
D.C. Vietnam Memoriał. 

However, the bitterness that divided 
those who traveled the highway south 
and went to war and those who traveled 
north and went to Canada, was not ap- 
parent at the ground breaking ceremony 
in Sharon. Neither was it evident at the 
dedication a few months later in October. 


On these days, the war was dissociated 
from the warrior, and the warriors were 
being mourned. 

The common bond of grief was ex- 
pressed most powerfully by Louise Ran- 
som. Her son. Mikę, was killed in May 
1968 at Chu Lai, Vietnam, and lies buried 
in Dorset. In discussing the arrangements 
for the ground breaking, Mrs. Ransom 
was modest about her role, saying that 
she just took care of some details, like 
getting green ribbon to cut and making 
surę there were five pairs of scissors, one 
for each dignitary attending. But at the 
dedication in October, her words brought 
tears to the cheeks of Governor Richard 
Snelling as together they laid the wreath 
at the base of the monument. 

"In our search for meaning," the Wil- 
liston Gold Star mother said, "one of the 
things we do is erect monuments. It is 
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Fourteen years after her son was killed at Chu Lai, Louise Ransom helped erect a monument 
to all Vietnam Veterans. Here, in the lee of a wind-whipped flag , she shares 
the age-old ceremony of wreath laying with Gooernor Richard Snelling. 


symbolic, I think, of the difference be- 
tween the Vietnam War and other wars, 
that this monument was built in memory 
of their fallen comrades by the veterans 
themselves, as was the one in Washing¬ 
ton, and not in their honor by a grateful 
nation. . . . 

"To me, they have always been de- 
serving of pride and honor, but not be- 
cause it was a good war. ... If a 
monument helps veterans to find pride in 
themselves, let there be many monu- 
ments." 

With her tribute, Mrs. Ransom helped 
to make elear that this memoriał was 
erected to honor not only those who died, 
but those who served and returned, many 
wounded in unseen ways. For the state's 
21,000 Vietnam veterans, it was, in effect, 
their first welcome home. For their fam- 


ilies, it was the first time that their 
sacrifice had been acknowledged. 

Dean and Maria Bailey of Burlington, 
whose only child Kenneth was killed in 
Vietnam in 1969, felt that at last someone 
was saying, "The son you loved was a 
good man. Whether the war was good or 
evil, he was a good man." 

Major General Donald E. Edward's 
voice broke as he recalled one-third of his 
fellow cadets from Norwich University, 
"who are not with us today." Adjutant 
General of the Vermont National Guard, 
he beseeched, "Please, let's not let it hap- 
pen again." 

Smali dramas were also played out on 
the stage of the Sharon rest stop at the 
May ground breaking ceremony. All the 
veterans present assembled for a group 
portrait on the hill, smiling and joshing 


with one another, some wearing army fa- 
tigues, berets, medals, armbands. Sud- 
denly a woman leaned toward me, held 
on to my arm, and said through her tears, 
"I keep looking for his face in that crowd, 
expecting him to be there." 

A woman whom I had seen marching 
faithfully with the American Legion Aux- 
iliary in many parades, asked me for a 
piece of green ribbon which had just been 
cut. When I handed it to her she clutched 
it as if it were precious metal, and it was 
only then that I knew she had lost a son 
in Vietnam. 

At the dedication five months later, 
Mrs. Ransom spoke for herself and for 
these women but also for all the families 
and friends of Vietnam soldiers who 
never returned. "We remember sadly 
now the things that will not be; the wed- 
dings never attended; the children never 
born; the houses never built and the fields 
never ploughed,"she said. Then she went 
further: "But this is our personal pain. We 
also remember our national pain: our an- 
ger at our government ... for requiring 
such unequal sacrifice of its citizens. If our 
cause was so righteous and just, how did 
it happen that no member of Congress 
lost a son or a grandson there?" 

From the veterans' response to her 
question it was apparent that both grief 
and anger were being expressed for the 
first time at that rest stop in Sharon. But 
there was healing and reconciliation and 
cooperation too. "People pitched in like 
they would at a barn raising," noted Ted 
Pickett, one of the organizers of the proj- 
ect and a Vietnam Veteran. He cited par- 
ticularly the help of the Vermont Chapter 
of the Disabled American Veterans. Pick¬ 
ett also said that although money had 
been raised for the cost of the six ton mon¬ 
ument and the landscaping, both were 
donated by the Barre Granite Association 
and by Terrence Boyle & Associates of 
Burlington. The inscription was done by 
Silvio Nativi and Sons of Barre, fabricators 
of the Vietnam Veterans Memoriał in 
Washington. 

In closing, Mrs. Ransom quoted from 
the poem "The Young Dead Soldiers," by 
Archibald MacLeish. "Whether our lives 
and our deaths were for peace and a new 
hope or for nothing we cannot say; it is 
you who must say this," the poet had 
written after the death of his brother in 
World War I. Mrs. Ransom urged even 
morę, however. "Futurę generations will 
not judge us by our monuments, but 
rather by our actions," she said. "We are 
proud of our soldiers, all of them. Let us 
by our actions make them proud of us, 
that they may rest in peace." 
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VL REPORTS 

Grass Roots and Tradition: 
Hand in Hand for Peace 

By H. Nicholas Muller, III and Marshall M. True 


T he uncommonness of the 
individual, that very qual- 
ity common to all people, 
must be employed in "resist- 
ance, rebellion and revolt 
against those who would 
bring the world to an end." 

With those words, Vermont 
poet David Budbill chal- 
lenged a recent graduating 
class of 251, their families and 
friends at Johnson State Col¬ 
lege. The world, he pro- 
claimed, "has never lived 
with the presence of [nuclear] 

Armageddon so constantly 
and persistently at its shoul- 
der." 

Budbill's thoughts, uttered 
on a scenie hillside in John¬ 
son, expressed the conviction 
not only of many in the au- 
dience but of many Vermont- 
ers. To some observers of the 
Vermont scene, the nuclear 
freeze banner that Budbill 
and others have waved in op- 
position to national policy 
may seem misplaced. How- 
ever, a serious look at the 
State's political tradition, 
rooted in the town meeting, 
suggests that Vermonters 
have traditionally evinced 
strong regard for the inde¬ 
pendent views of individuals 
and for the peaceful resolution of issues. 

A month after BudbilFs address morę than a thousand pup- 
peteers from the Bread and Puppet Theater of Glover headed a 
Vermont delegation of over 3000 which joined three-quarters of 
a million other Americans who flocked to New York City to 
express support for nuclear disarmament. While the costumed 
puppeteers performed the "Fight Against the End of the 
World/' the rest of the Vermont contingent marched proudly 
under a banner announcing that "177 out of 195 Vermont towns 
voted for the nuclear arms freeze." (Actually the Town Meeting 
vote was 161 of 179. The fuli 177, or 178 as counted by the 
Burlington Free Press , included towns which held special election 


days as well.) As the Ver- 
monters filed past the New 
York Public Library, they 
were cheered by the crowd 
there, acknowledging the 
Green Mountain State's lead- 
ing role in the national peace 
movement. Town meeting 
democracy was again making 
its voice audible to the na¬ 
tional conscience. 

The votes recorded earlier 
that year at the town meet- 
ings marked a revival of a na¬ 
tional peace movement that 
had been all but dormant for 
several years. Television and 
radio coverage of those votes 
attracted national attention, 
and within days a freeze res¬ 
olution was introduced in the 
U.S. Senate. This was a result 
that Vermont freeze advo- 
cates had sought. As John 
Donaghy, a peace co-ordina- 

£ tor for the Vermont Ecumen- 

<; 

^ ical Council and Bibie Society, 
told an interviewer in 1980, 
"If 'Vermont is what America 
once was' maybe Vermont 
should be what America shall 
be." 

What needs to be recog- 
nized, however, is that Ver- 
mont is what it has always 
been. After two hundred years, the custom of Vermonters as- 
sembling to assert their particular view on issues of sufficient 
importance to merit a hearing has become as much a part of 
their heritage as their much heralded taciturnity. Furthermore, 
despite their forceful rhetoric, Vermonters have usually sought 
peaceful Solutions to issues. 

The Green Mountain Boys and other early settlers in Vermont 
came together over two hundred years ago to express their 
aversion to the tyranny of British and New York authority. Most 
historians focus on colorful deeds like the capture of Fort Ti- 
conderoga and the harassment of Yorker officials, but in so 
doing, they do a disservice to these leaders, who habitually 
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Bill and Lee Huntington of Rochester personify the spirit of personal commit- 
ment that motivated Yermonters to attend New York City's disarmament rally. 
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turned to the pen before the sword, as a steady stream of pe- 
titions, pamphlets and resolutions attests. The fearsome Ethan 
Allen and his boys never killed a Yorker through the long years 
of dispute. They preferred the oracie of reason, and they em- 
ployed bluff and a circus of preposterous punishments to 
frighten their foes. 

Throughout the nineteenth century a long paradę of reform- 
ers, millenialists and utopians marched across Vermont pro- 
pounding their visions of a morę perfect society. Some of this 
activity originated in Vermont; other activity, like that of William 
Miller and his adventists as well as that of a host of revivalists, 
simply found an open hearing in the Green Mountain State. 
Vermont spawned the Mormon leader Joseph Smith and the 
leader of Putney's communal 
experiment, John Humphrey 
Noyes, who eventually 
formed the Oneida Commu- 
nity in New York. Recent 
studies argue that both the 
Mormons and the Oneida 
Community, along with oth- 
ers, provided an important 
critique of the rapidly emerg- 
ing industrial society which 
threatened life as many 
Americans then understood 
it. That contemporaries fever- 
ishly hounded both groups to 
seek havens indicates that 
nineteenth century Ameri¬ 
cans regarded them as morę 
than simple eccentrics. The 
loud denunciations of the 
strong Vermont expression in 
favor of nuclear disarmament 
may similarly come from the 
discomfort created by a criti- 
cism of and challenge to con- 
ventional wisdom. 

Moreover, it is fitting that 
Vermonters are playing a 
leading role opposing nuclear 
extinction. It is, in effect, a 
conservation movement for 
humanity. Woodstock native 
George Perkins Marsh first 
defined man's predatory re- 
lationship to the environment 
in his iconoclastic treatise 
Man and Naturę, published in 
1864, in which he argued that 
man's excessive disregard for 
the natural world ultimately threatened the very existence of 
humankind. "Man," he wrote, "is everywhere a disturbing 
agent. Wherever he plants his foot, the harmonies of naturę are 
turned to discord." He did not stop here, however. Like his 
better known Massachusetts neighbor, Henry David Thoreau, 
Marsh adamantly opposed the Mexican War. In his letters, 
Marsh agreed that to end the war he would forgive Mexico all 
its debts and "throw in Texas to boot." Marsh's views on the 
Mexican situation in the late 1840s in turn received strong sup- 
port from his fellow Vermonter, Ethan Allen Hitchcock, who 
described the American invasion of Mexico as "a most unholy 
and unrighteous proceeding." 


Hitchcock, the grandson of Ethan Allen, was a notably in¬ 
dependent observer of United States military affairs in the nine¬ 
teenth century. Born at Vergennes in 1799, Hitchcock was sent 
to West Point and served the Union as a career officer until he 
retired as a generał in October 1867, but he was no traditional 
war horse. Not only was he critical of Mexican policy, he was 
also, during a tour of duty in Florida, an active campaigner for 
peace to end the Seminole War in that troubled section of the 
nation. Believing that the Seminoles were "right in defending 
their homes and we ought to leave them alone," he barraged 
his superiors with memoranda, letters, and treatises explaining 
his plans for peace. When the war finally ended in 1843, under 
terms remarkably similar to those for which he had been arguing 

sińce early in 1840, Hitchcock 
sought no credit for his ver- 
sion of the peace. As he 
confided to his diary, "I sug- 
gested the plan of pacifi- 
cation, but I don't care who 
ends the cursed war, so it be 
ended." In 1841, when ten- 
sions between the United 
States and Great Britain 
threatened to erupt in war, 
Hitchcock matter of factly 
wrote to Secretary of State, 
Daniel Webster, to suggest "it 
would perhaps be better to 
consider that the war was al- 
ready over . . . and begin ne- 
gotiations at once." 

It was wise counsel and 
Webster successfully pursued 
it, leading to the Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty of 1842 and 
the further improvement in 
British-American relations. 
The wisdom manifested in 
Webster's course of action 
suggests that the Vietnam 
peace formula proposed in 
the 1960s by Senator George 
Aiken — "Declare that we 
have won and get out" — 
may have warranted morę se- 
rious consideration than it re- 
ceived. Certainly it was 
consistent with a belief 
shared by a number of Ver- 
mont's past and present lead- 
ers that avoiding war and 
seeking peace is the best kind 
of service a public servant can perform in a civilized society. It 
was just this notion that led Vermont Senator Justin Morrill to 
spend the last days of his life in the 1890s fighting against Amer¬ 
ican expansion overseas, which he saw as an unjustifiable 
"catch-as-catch-can naval hunt to seize ports and harbors or any 
tidbits of the Chinese Empire." 

As the issue of slavery, mixed up in the politics of the Mexican 
War, mounted in the 1840s and 1850s until it dominated the 
national consciousness as well as political life, and threatened 
to extinguish the Union, it aroused such outspoken views in 
Vermont that the State became a Southern abomination. Abo- 
litionist editor William Lloyd Garrison issued his first blast in 



What captured national attention at New York's disarmament rally was not 
the whisper of smali Vermont communities indwidually debating the 
cjuestion of a nuclear freeze but the strength of their combined uoices. 
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Bennington. Session after session of the Vermont Legislature 
instructed the State's two U.S. Senators to support antislavery 
measures. Vermonters defied the Fugitive Slave Law — de- 
manding a bill of sale by God Almighty to prove ownership of 
one human by another — and ran an active section of the un¬ 
derground railroad. Such antislavery activity finally caused one 
Georgia legislator to introduce a resolution to dig a canal around 
Vermont and float it out to sea. 

Today Vermont's receptivity to reform and strong support for 
a peaceful resolution of issues have not ended. Many of the 
morę recent arrivals who have swelled the population sińce 1960 
have escaped to Vermont to practice and preach their own 
views. They generally have sought to re-establish older, tradi- 
tional values in the face of 
what to them have become 
the dizzying, discouraging 
aspects of life in contempo- 
rary America. Poet Hayden 
Carruth expressed this special 
sense of place and principle 
felt by many of the new Ver- 
monters and natives alike: 

"I think we are the last true 
regionalists, 

Or maybe — who knows? 

— the first of a new breed, 

Not local colorists at any 
ratę, not keepers 
Of Quaintness for quaint- 
ness's sake. We're realists. 

And realism means place, 
and place means 
Where we are." 

Realism means morę than 
just place, however. Realism 
also means accurately inter- 
preting the Vermont cultural 
climate. Part of that climate is 
a belief that an individual can 
make a difference in Ver- 
mont. It is a belief that con- 
tinues to ring true. 

Very simply, Vermonters 
respect an individual willing 
to take a stand. They re- 
spected Ethan Allen, who in 
explaining the capture of Fort 
Ticonderoga, remarked that 
his "sincere passion for lib- 
erty" had inspired him to act. 

Similarly, they respect 
George Aiken and returned 
him to the U.S. Senate despite his maverick views on many 
issues, some of which they themselves did not find palatable. 
Former Chittenden County State's Attorney Patrick Leahy's hu- 
morous but firm support of skinny dipping, and by extension 
some of the views of the counter culture in the late 1960s, did 
not stall his election to succeed Aiken in the Senate when the 
venerated Senator retired. Even a conservative senator like Re- 
publican Ralph Flanders, a strong advocate of party discipline, 
acknowledged that "where principle was involved . . . I re- 
served the right to vote against my own party and my own 
president." Flanders was, significantly, the first Republican to 
denounce the excesses of Joseph McCarthy in the early 1950s. 


It would be inaccurate, however, to portray Vermont as rad- 
ical; it simply respects honest convictions, even those that swim 
against the tide of popular opinion. In this Vermont is fortunate 
in its town meeting. Face-to-face politics in Vermont towns per- 
mits individuals with honest convictions to find an audience. 

The nuclear freeze vote at recent town meetings resulted from 
the efforts of hundreds of Vermonters with honest convictions 
working diligently to make Vermont what they thought the 
nation should be. Individual Vermonters, convinced in their 
opposition to the nuclear arms race and hopeful of their capacity 
to make a difference, joined together in the mutual nuclear 
freeze movement. And like other reform movements in Ver- 

mont's past, this movement 
began at the grass roots level. 
In September of 1980, repre- 
sentatives of 15 local peace or- 
ganizations, ranging from 
traditional pacifist groups like 
the Quaker American Friends 
Service Committee to newly 
established groups like the 
Burlington Peace Coalition 
and the Mountain Valley 
Peace Council, formed an in- 
formal Vermont Peace Activ- 
ists Network. This Network 
hit upon the idea of bringing 
the nuclear freeze issue to 
Vermont's traditional open 
forum: the town meeting. In 
1981, local organizers in sev- 
eral Vermont communities 
worked to put the resolution 
calling for a mutual Soviet- 
American freeze on their 
town warnings. That March, 
eighteen Vermont towns 
passed this resolution. 

The movement swelled the 
next year to the majority of 
Vermont's towns, most of 
which supported the resolu¬ 
tion. A year later at town 
meeting sixteen communities 
considered an article on the 
nuclear freeze. Eight towns 
and cities as diverse as Bur¬ 
lington, Lyndon and Wi- 
nooski voted "yes," six voted 
"no," and Sheldon and Jeri- 
cho confirmed the previous 
year's actions. By then, other communities in other States had 
also debated resolutions based on the Vermont example. 

Other advocates of mutual nuclear disarmament have also 
flourished in the Vermont environment. Dr. Jack Mayer, an 
Enosburg pediatrician, spearheaded an active chapter of Phy- 
sicians for Social Responsibility, speaking in schools, town halls 
and elsewhere. Mayer and his associates called nuclear war "the 
last epidemie;" the only remedy against such an epidemie, they 
argued, was a preventive nuclear freeze. David McCauley, a 
peace activist with the American Friends Service Committee, 
traveled over the State showing the powerful film "War Without 
Winners." Two Plainfield sisters, Susan and Nessa Rabin, began 
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Children in Vermont have been taught to braid rugs, in Hartland, and to 
cjuilt, in Starksboro, all in a community-shared quest for peace. For the elders 
who participated, it was an opportunity to practice patience and principle. 
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with other teenagers a children's campaign for nuclear disar- 
mament; morę than 900 schoolchildren from all over the State 
wrote letters to the White House in support of the freeze. 

Vermonters also organized public celebrations demonstrating 
for peace. Over the past three years, for example, Mother's Day 
has provided the occasion for peace vigils on local greens, 
marches, demonstrations, and teach-ins. Last year, Vermonters 
began ringing church bells for peace, an idea that received na- 
tional and international attention. The best known of these pub¬ 
lic celebrations occurred on Hiroshima Day 1981 when Vermont 
peace activists organized a walk from Washington, a smali town 
east of Barre, to Moscow, an unincorporated village in the town 
of Stowe. The participants noted that it was an easy walk from 
Washington to Moscow, and 
that peace talks could begin 
even morę easily than walk- 
ing. On the green in front of 
the Statehouse in Montpelier 
thousands listened as promi¬ 
nent Vermonters, including 
Senator Patrick Leahy, Con- 
gressman James Jeffords, au- 
thor Grace Paley, and 
economist John Kenneth Gal- 
braith, denounced the arms 
race. Paley caught the spirit of 
this occasion. "Most of us are 
here," she said, "because 
we're really afraid. We want 
no morę bombs. We want no 
morę amazing inventions for 
death." 

Hiroshima Day activities 
continue. This past August 
between 800 and 1000 people 
gathered in South Royalton 
for the Vermont Festival '83. 

The Theatre of Reality put on 
its play "What About the 
Children?" and participants 
floated 100 candle boats down 
the White River to commem- 
orate the bombing. David 
McCauley, one of the orga- 
nizers, noted that the focus of 
these observances has moved 
from "the terror of the bomb- 
ings themselves" to a "re- 
solve that such things will 
never happen again." 

The peace movement has 
spread as well through Ver- 
mont's community fabric. A banner stitched by the Women's 
Circle of Putney has traveled from display in the Brooks Mem¬ 
oriał Library to a peace vigil in Brattleboro. Eventually it will be 
sent to the Women's Peace Camp at Greenham Common, En- 
gland where it will be entwined on the fence of the military base 
scheduled to receive nuclear missiles in December 1983. 

Much of Hartland became involved in "A Town for Peace" 
day, initiated by Ethel Weinberger. Active in the Hartland Com- 
mittee for Peace, she proposed that the people of Hartland reach 
out to the people of a smali town in the Soviet Union by sending 
them "a gift box representative of our town through which we 
can share our lives, our thoughts, our dreams." One of the gifts 


in the box is the poetry of school children — "Peace is no air- 
planes, nor guns, or noise. Peace is no war." Along with the 
poetry are photographs, musie, recipes, letters translated into 
Russian by Dartmouth College students, and a smali wali hang- 
ing, the handwork of Jessie Peoples, a seventy-nine-year-old 
Vermonter, who remarked, "working toward peace instead of 
waiting to be bombed gives me a feeling of doing something." 

In Addison County over 200 schoolchildren, after viewing 
films, listening to speakers, and engaging in discussions to learn 
about the conditions prerequisite to a peaceful world, designed 
and fashioned four quilts showing the world at peace for the 
1983 Planetary Initiative Congress in Toronto. Young children 
of Lincoln, Starksboro and Middlebury, working in schools and 

churches with donated ma- 
terials, held traditional quilt- 
ing bees. This activity 
suggests the continuing im- 
portance of the shared com¬ 
munity experience which 
many think characterized life 
in the United States in less 
anxious times. 

High school students have 
also become involved in the 
peace movement. Students at 
Lamoille Union High School, 
with help from the American 
Civil Liberties Union, threat- 
ened legał action to force 
School Board approval of 
their nuclear disarmament 
club, STAND (Students Tak- 
ing Action for Nuclear Dis¬ 
armament). Last April during 
the Vermont High School 
Town Meeting, thirty of Ver- 
mont's sixty-five high schools 
debated a resolution calling 
for a mutual nuclear weapons 
freeze by the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Over 
7000 young Vermonters par- 
ticipated; 73% approved the 
u resolution. Two schools, 
1 Thetford (104-101) and Mis- 
| sisquoi Union (84-78), by 
close margins defeated the 
resolution. Two Burlington 
high school students traveled 
to New York to discuss the 
issue on national television, 
and the National Education 
Association awarded its Vermont chapter a national peace prize 
for the statewide project. 

Vermont has clearly become one of the centers of a national 
and international peace movement. The support given to peace 
activism by Vermont's political climate has enabled individual 
Vermonters from Senator Leahy to poet David Budbill to attor- 
ney John H. Downs to radical activist Dave Dellinger to make 
their voices heard. Symbolically, the grass roots naturę of Ver- 
mont's activism, characterized by town meetings, the ringing 
of church bells, and community celebrations has authenticated 
the freeze movement as a product of one of the nation's most 
traditional political cultures. c Gr> 



On Hiroshima Day 1981, Vermonters walking within the stałe from 
Washington to Moscow carried with them not only banners but a sense of 
history and a great deal of hope. These children are from Camp Thoreau in 
Thetford Center. 
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Among the Yermonters who donned their World War II whites for the dedication of Rte. 108 were, from the right, Bernard Young of Spring- 
field, Robert Dakin of Rutland, Wynn Underwood of Burlington , Thomas Duff of Barre , and on the far left, Lawrie Brown of Putney. 

"We Climh to Conquer:" Commemorating 

the Tenth Mountain Division 

By Rux Martin 
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This solitary trooper from the Moun¬ 
tain Division trains on Mt. Rainier. 


T hirty-seven years after the end of 
World War II, the Vermont veterans 
of the Tenth Mountain Division are still 
gathering every February at Bill Osgood's 
house in Northfield. At these reunions 
the men continue to compete in biath- 
lons, sleep in snowcaves, and watch Se- 
wall Williams, once a first gunner in the 
85th Regiment, lower himself into the icy 
waters of Osgood's pond and pronounce 
it "not bad at all." These veterans have 
forgotten neither the extraordinary skills 
they honed for the war nor the extraor- 
dinary sacrifice they madę for it. Last 
winter, finally, Vermont remembered and 
honored them. 

On January 9, in ceremonies attended 
by 50 American and Canadian soldiers, 
Route 108 was dedicated as the Tenth 
Mountain Division Memoriał Highway. It 
is an apt dedication. From its start at the 
intersection of Route 100 in Stowe village, 
up through Smugglers Notch, down into 


Jeffersonville and Cambridge, then up 
and down a few morę times to its end at 
the Canadian border, Route 108 symbol- 
izes both the terrain and activity for which 
the Division is recognized. It has been 
known for years around Stowe as "the 
Mountain Road." Williams, who was 
president of the New England Chapter of 
the Division when the designation was 
approved, says "we're happy and proud. 
It's the one highway in Vermont that 
means mountains and skiing." 

The Division itself was founded in 1941 
by C. Minot "Minnie" Dole, founder also 
of the National Ski Patrol. Working with 
other prominent skiers, Dole convinced 
the Pentagon that troops skilled in cold 
weather and mountain fighting could 
play a crucial role in the war. Volunteers 
had to possess not only spirit but skills, 
ideally skiing, rock-climbing, and moun- 
taineering. Reąuirements like these pro- 
duced a hybrid unit composed of 








outdoorsmen, wilderness guides, forest 
rangers, cowboys, former members of Ivy 
League Outing Clubs, and even Northern 
European skiers. 

Looking back, the men are nostalgie 
about their rigorous training first on the 
slopes of Mount Rainier in Washington 
and later at Camp Hale in Colorado. 'Tve 
never been in better physical shape," says 
Williams. At heights of 9,000-14,000 feet 
the men learned to rappel, mountain 
climb and ski. Williams remembers fre- 
quent twelve mile marches after dinner in 
sub-zero temperatures with packs fully 
loaded, the soldiers finally bedding down 
on pine boughs under trees. 

The rigorous training took a heavy toll, 


however. Snowblindness, a temporary 
condition caused by sun reflecting off the 
snów, frozen lungs, frostbite and "Pando 
Hack," a racking cough named after the 
coal dust from a nearby Colorado town, 
were a few of the hardships that side- 
lined volunteers during training. In time, 
word got out that casualties in the Moun¬ 
tain Division during training were as 
heavy as in some combat divisions over- 
seas. Southerners were drafted, but many 
could not adapt to the cold, the snów, and 
the high altitudes. The men who survived 
and even flourished in the chilly, charged 
atmosphere were those who had had 
mountains in their backyards all their 
lives: men from the Rocky Mountains and 
men from New England. Between 300 and 
500 of these soldiers were Vermonters. 
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During Christmas of 1944, the 85th, 
86 th, and 87th Regiments of the Division 
were dispatched to Italy where the Fifth 
Army had been stalled for five months 
beneath the German fortifications in the 
Apennine Mountains. For the next six 
weeks the soldiers endured 20-30 degree 
temperatures and slept in foxholes, but 
they were prepared. "To us these moun¬ 
tains were mere foothills," said the late 
Leslie Hurley of Northfield, a first ser- 
geant in the 87th Regiment. 

On February 18, 1945 with the aid of 
Italian climbers who were familiar with 
the mountain, the men launched a daring 
attack on Riva Ridge, a 1,500 foot high 
sheer rock face near Monte Belvedere. 


Thinking the cliff impregnable, the Ger- 
mans had failed to guard it and were 
caught by surprise. The next day the Di- 
vision took Belvedere. "From there we 
were looking down the enemy's throat," 
noted Williams. The "Phantoms of the 
Snów" continued their assault all the way 
through the Po Valley, sometimes moving 
so quickly that they had to stop and wait 
for the supporting divisions. Finally they 
halted at the town of Riva on the edge of 
Lakę Garda in the Alps. 

The victory was won at a high cost, 
however. Together, the three mountain 
regiments lost 993 men and had 4,000 
wounded, the heaviest casualties of any 
World War II division for the length of 
time in combat. "A dozen a day from Riva 
to Riva," the soldiers said at the time. 


Among the Vermonters, in addition to 
Williams and Osgood, who survived the 
war and returned to the State, were the 
Hon. Wynn Underwood, now a justice of 
the Vermont Supreme Court; Walter 
Hard, Jr., a former editor of Vermont Life; 
and Leslie Hurley, who instructed Nor- 
wich cadets in mountaineering and, with 
Osgood, wrote The Snowshoe Book. 

Nearly four decades after the close of 
the war 2,700 former members of the 
Tenth Mountain Division are active in 15 
yeterans' chapters around the country. 
New England's chapter has 612 members. 
"We've stayed together because of the 
mountains," explains Thomas Duff of 
Barre, a former member of the 87th Reg¬ 
iment. The veterans publish a quarterly 
newsletter, The BLIZZARD , and offer 
scholarships to the children and, morę re- 
cently, the grandchildren of Division 
members. In the years sińce the war, 
many of the men have remained promi¬ 
nent in skiing as directors of ski schools 
and managers of ski resorts. 

The Vermonters in the New England 
chapter have a special new calling, how- 
ever. "They are the self-appointed patron 
saints of our efforts," says Col. Howard 
Buxton, who oversaw the creation of Ver- 
mont's new National Guard unit, Com¬ 
pany A 172nd Mountain Infantry. 

Last January, the new unit snapped to 
attention when the Tenth Mountain Di- 
vision "Pando Commandos" assembled 
for the highway dedication in their white 
uniforms complete with skis and ruck- 
sacks. In the pale light of a winter morn- 
ing, in the shadow of a mountain much 
like the one it took from the Germans in 
1945, the Tenth Mountain Division 
passed its colors to the new mountain in¬ 
fantry. Although justifiably proud of the 
highway, many of the Division veterans 
downplayed the accomplishments that 
were being recognized. "It was just our 
trade to overcome mountain obstacles, 
our craft," said Hurley. 

After the ceremony, the men of the old 
and new mountain units swapped stories. 
Feelings of camaraderie ran high. Then 
the men headed down the hill, the World 
War II yeterans yodelling expertly. Grin- 
ning, the infantrymen of Company A 
tried to imitate them, but the sound sug- 
gested morę pluck than practice. A few 
minutes later, the jaunty strains of the 
Division's favorite marching song drifted 
back up the hill: "Slinging 100 pounds of 
rucksack and a pound of grub or two, 
HeTl schuss the mountains like his Daddy 
used to do. . 



Each soldier in the Tenth Mountain Division was a mobile fighting unit, carrying with him a 
set of contrasting camouflage, skis, poles, snowshoes, a rifle, and a fully loaded pack. 





A New Mountain Infantry 
Stands Ready 

By Rux Martin 

Photographs by Paul O. Boisyert 



F orty feet up the sheer surface of a 
frozen waterfall, S.Sgt. John Hall of 
Colchester inches his way, a pickax in 
each hand, the spikes on the soles of his 
boots grating against the ice. His forearms 
burn with the effort; his calves feel 
leaden. Just beyond the halfway point. 
Hall reaches an impasse. "I can't get the 
ax out," he calls out in a shaky voice. 
Capt. Dale Norton, watching him from 
above, is calm. "Wiggle it," he suggests. 
"You're looking good. ,r 

The men of Company A 172nd Moun- 
tain Infantry are watching also from their 
positions above Smugglers Notch. At the 
moment, they are tense and uncharacter- 
istically silent. Although it is almost mid- 
day, the mist has not yet lifted from the 
mountain and the day is raw and still. 
High in the snowy cliffs, a raven croaks. 
Route 108 snakes through the Notch far 
below. 

"You know something's wrong when 
you don't feel fear," murmurs Sgt. 
Thomas Stone of Pomfret. By that stan¬ 
dard, nothing — absolutely nothing — is 
wrong with me. The ice above us sud- 
denly "dinner-plates," shattering under 
the pickax with an unnerving sound. Hall 
picks deeper into the rotten ice until the 
ax holds. Then without warning his foot 
slips, but Norton is ready on belay and 
hauls him up on the ropę. Hall digs in 
again, climbing with renewed vigor. 
"Woo-ee! Going like a house on fire!" the 
men exult and their relieved voices echo 
through the hills. 

This exercise was the high point — lit- 
erally — of six months I spent observing 
a special unit of the Vermont National 
Guard on its winter training maneuvers. 
It had been a rare opportunity to observe 
a military unit forming itself from the 


ground up: recruiting men, experiment- 
ing with equipment, acquiring skills, and 
plotting strategy. Moreover, the Vermont 
initiative represented a new direction in 
recent national military policy. 

In their mottled green uniforms, pile 
vests, and expensive synthetic moun- 
taineering boots, the men hardly resem- 
ble the ragged band that Ethan Allen mus- 
tered to defend Vermont against the En- 
glish. But like their predecessors, the men 
of the new mountain company are un- 
usually determined. 

Capt. Michael Smith, 31, of Williston, 
a clear-eyed, articulate leader, sets the 
pace for the unit and hand-picked most 
of its men. A graduate of Officer Candi- 
date School, Ranger School, and Airborne 
School, Smith is a climber, sky diver, 
hang glider, scuba diver, winter camper, 
hunter, and a member of the Guard's 
biathlon team which combines cross- 
country skiing with rifle marksmanship. 

The other volunteers, recruited 
through advertising and word of mouth, 
have diverse backgrounds and abilities. 
The company's first sergeant, Stephen Ja- 
borek, 44, was born in Hungary and is a 
veteran of the Hungarian Revolution. 
Now living in Concord, the soft-spoken 
Jaborek is a specialist in jungle warfare, 
an expert infantryman, and a master gun- 
ner. Sp. 4c Paul Dranbauer of Barre, a 
weapons expert, was once a S.W.A.T. 
leader on the Baltimore, Maryland police 
force and is the former chief of police of 
Barre. Capt. Dale Norton, 31, of Starks- 
boro, a construction engineer in the De¬ 
partment of Transportation, is a seasoned 
climber of McKinley, the Grand Tetons, 
and the Andes. In contrast, Pvt. 2c David 
Bengel, 23, and his brother James, 24, of 
Hardwick, have never skied, rappelled, 



or climbed and have no previous military 
experience. 

Approximately one-third of the volun- 
teers commute to Vermont one weekend 
each month for the training sessions. 
Sp. 4c Edward Schlegel, an inspector for 
the Environmental Protection Agency, 
lives in Annandale, Virginia. "I need new 
horizons to conquer," he explained, ges- 
turing toward the surrounding moun- 
tains. 

"Not all the men are climbers and skiers 
but they've all done something in the out- 
doors," noted Smith. "Maybe they hunt 
or have lived in the boonies in a tepee. 
We're looking for the desire." 

Morale in the unit is exceptionally high. 
Says Dranbauer with satisfaction: "Most 
National Guard units don't have a chal¬ 
lenge unless they go into combat. We 
have a challenge every weekend." 
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The office of Adjutant General Donald 
E. Edwards of the Vermont National 
Guard commands a view of Mount 
Mansfield. For a long time that view re- 
minded Edwards of a disquieting gap in 
the nation's defense. 

As a cadet at Norwich University, Ed¬ 
wards had been instructed by the late 
M.Sgt. Leslie Hurley, a onetime member 
of the Tenth Mountain Division of World 
War II. During the war, this Division, 
composed of men trained in winter war- 
fare and mountaineering, spearheaded 
the Allied victory in Italy by dislodging 
the Germans from the Apennines. The 
Division then swept through the Po River 
Yalley and on to Brenner Pass in the Alps. 



Skiing, above, and cold weather camping, 
opposite, are two of the skills recjuisite for 
a mountain infantry. Here, Smugglers Notch 
prooides an appropriate training ground. 


It was disbanded after the war, however, 
for lack of funds. 

The Soviet Union, China, Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Austria, Germany, 
France, and Italy all have armies like the 
Tenth. To Edwards, the recent Soviet in- 
vasion of rugged Afghanistan seemed to 
underline the necessity of having a mili- 
tary unit able to fight in the mountains 
and in the extreme cold. He knew that the 
mountains outlining the continents of the 
world create severe difficulties for sol- 
diers, hampering Communications, res- 
cue efforts, and the deployment of heavy 
weapons. 

The most formidable enemy in the 
mountains is often the cold; nonetheless. 


these same formidable winter conditions 
can be an ally of properly trained troops. 
When the Soviet Army invaded Finland 
in 1939, it was unprepared for the cold. 
While the Russians froze, the well-trained 
Finns slept comfortably on pine boughs 
near warming shelters and destroyed the 
Russians' outdoor kitchens. In the end, 
those warming fires and not tanks pro- 
vided the key to the Finnish victory. 

Edwards reasoned that Vermont, with 
its severe winters and mountainous ter- 
rain, would be an ideał location for train¬ 
ing a mountain unit. Moreover, he felt the 
state's National Guard, which had al- 
ready gained an excellent reputation, 
could provide a morę stable and cohesive 
fighting force than could the Army, be- 
cause an Army recruit is usually rotated 
to a new unit every three years, while the 
average Guard volunteer serves at least 
six years with the same unit. Further- 
more, because Guard volunteers serve 
only one weekend per month, they would 
cost less to support than would a full-time 
Army unit. Finally, the new company 
would be able to draw from the Guard's 
biathlon team which, under the command 
of Col. Howard Buxton of Richmond, had 
consistently bested the teams of other 
States in competitions. 

In the autumn of 1981 Edwards sug- 
gested the idea of a special unit to Army 
Secretary Jack Marsh who was visiting 
Vermont for a biathlon demonstration. 
The idea appealed to Chief of Staff Ed¬ 
ward C. Meyer, who had hopes of trans- 
forming the Army into a morę mobile 
fighting force capable of achieving victory 
through the age-old tactic of surprise. In 
Meyer's view, the Army was entirely too 
dependent upon expensive Steel and nu- 
clear weapons. Establishing an infantry 
unit trained in mountain warfare was a 
step in the right direction. 

Edwards was astonished at the rapidity 
with which the program was imple- 
mented. One year later, in the fali of 1982, 
the new force was activated, with the 
Army committing approximately 4Vi mil- 
lion dollars for salaries, vehicles and new 
equipment. Most of that equipment was 
later purchased from civilian sources be¬ 
cause the Army equipment was obsolete 
and incapable of withstanding harsh tem- 
peratures. "You have to live in the moun¬ 
tains to visualize these problems," 
observed Col. Howard Buxton who was 
directly responsible for organizing the 
unit. "Living in Vermont, we know that 
a single type of shoe cannot satisfy us 
all year long, but the average Army 
planner would love to think it was this 
simple." 


Currently the company numbers 150 
men. No women are in the company be¬ 
cause women are not allowed in combat. 

The unit will be the model for similar units 
planned in other parts of New England, 
the Midwest, and the West. By 1986 the 
combined units are expected to mount to 
the strength of a battalion, comprised of 
approximately 800 men distributed over 
four northeastern States. Within ten 
years, the units may form a brigade of 
3000 men. 

On the second weekend of training, a 
sunny October day, the men practice rap- 
pelling an eighty-foot rock cliff on the 
Ethan Allen Training Site in Jericho. Rap- 
pelling is controlled descent of a steep 
surface, generally backwards, with the ■ 
rappeller leaning out against the ropę 
while hopping kangaroo-style with his 
legs spread wide. In combat, Smith ex- 
plains, the best rappeller of the unit loops 
the end of the ropę over a branch, rappels, 
and then assists the remaining troops on 
belay. Some of the men are testing a spe- « 
ciał harness designed by Frank Gibney of | 
Williston, a civil engineer at the Air Na¬ 
tional Guard. The harness proves to be 
safer, quicker, and morę comfortable than | 
knotting the ropę around the waist. 

While the other men watch admiringly, 

Sgt. Tom Cook of Underhill Center 
quickly rappels the cliff, as if under tire. 

An alert, cocky man, Cook is a graduate 
of the First Ranger Battalion and an expert 
in rappelling, skiing, biathlon, sky diving, 
and hand-to-hand combat. He claims to 
be a novice at climbing, however. 

Like Cook, many of the soldiers joined 
the company to learn. Peter Pizzagalli, 18, 
of Charlotte was fairly proficient in climb¬ 
ing, skiing, and hunting before he came 
to the unit. "But you can learn only just 
so much on your own," he observes. That 
willingness to learn from each other 
breeds an exceptional spirit of camara- 
derie in the mountain company; displays 
of arrogance are rare. 

"If you get hit on the head and go un- 
conscious, the belay man will stop you 
from falling," Smith informs me as we 
climb the rock using a ropę ladder. Fear, 
like sound-proofing, blocks out his in- 
structions. Later, however, while leaning 
backwards against the ropę, I am sur- 
prised to find that it is the idea of height 
and not the actual effort of rappelling that 
frightens me. It feels a bit like bouncing 
on a pogo stick. "You can take tomorrow 
off," jokes Cook, as I reach the ground, 
trembling and bathed in sweat. The fear, 
according to Smith, is not unusual. 
"Every one of these men is probably 
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Cutting a cross-country ski 
trail in Craftsbury, right, the 
troops battle inexperience, 
cold, snów and fatigue. Back at 
Smugglers Notch for a lesson in 
ice climbing, below and opposite, 
the men contend with fear as 
well, but meet the challenge. 




afraid of something. He may view it as a 
weakness and want to overcome it." 

"You beat the cold before you beat the 
enemy," notes S. Sgt. Brian Gray as the 
Army bus rolls toward Stowe. The troop 
is on its way to the Trapp Family Lodge 
for a lesson in cross-country skiing. To 
withstand the January cold, the men are 
dressed in layers that can be peeled off 
should the temperatures warm: polypro- 
pylene long underwear that draws mois- 
ture away from the body, army uniforms, 
Patagonia pile overpants and Patagonia 
vests, Northface parkas, polypropylene 
gloves with waterproof overmitts, and 
tuques. For camouflage they will wear 
white oversuits madę of Gore-Tex® fabric, 
and for the most severe weather, bala- 
clava masks, white on one side for winter 
wear, brown on the other for summer. 
Gore-Tex® fabric is an ideał materiał for 
the field: Windproof and waterproof, it 
nevertheless "breathes" by allowing the 
body's moisture to escape. 

Gray, a barrel-chested former marinę 
and an expert rappeller, skier, and climb- 
er, tested and helped select most of the 
clothing and equipment for the company. 
His Burlington home is fuli of assorted 
boots, packs, tents, and skis, all of which 
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On Big Hosmer Lakę in Craftsbury, above, the men hone their 
survival skills. They need to know not only how to ski but how 
to avoid gunfire. At right is a simulated helicopter rescue. 
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Each infantryman must master alpine and Nordic skiing, above and 
opposite, with one pair of boots and skis ideally suited to neither. 
















he tests in the evenings and on weekends. 
Because the soldiers must be prepared to 
walk for miles over steep terrain carrying 
everything they need, they require equip- 
ment that is lightweight and compact. 
Ideally it should also fulfill several func- 
tions and be adaptable to a variety of con- 
ditions. For example, the Ramer ski pole 
can be used for both cross-country and 
alpine skiing, will arrest a fali like a pickax 
on an icy cliff, and can be joined with 
another pole to create an avalanche probe. 

Finding such equipment is not easy. 
The synthetic Koflack Ultra boot, which 
the unit has adopted, is resistant to —20 
degree temperatures but, according to 
Gray, is slightly too stiff for walking and 


cross-country skiing. The Northface par- 
kas and the Slumberjack sleeping bags 
which the company is using share a dis- 
advantage: Although warm, they take up 
too much space in the backpacks. 

Skis must be suitable for both alpine 
and cross-country skiing and convert 
swiftly from one model to the other. Cur- 
rently, the company is testing two 
models: the Karhu, a long, narrow ski 
similar to cross-country models and the 
Ramer, a short, wide ski morę like the 
alpine models. However, because not all 
of the skis have arrived, they will be 
rented for today's exercise. 

Problems with equipment during train- 
ing have been compounded by the elu- 
siveness of the Vermont winter. After 
stopping in Stowe for the skis, the bus 
heads on to Big Hosmer Lakę in Crafts- 
bury in search of sufficient snów. 


"Step and glide, drive the ski," Pfc. 
Keith Woodward instructs the beginning 
skiers, demonstrating effortlessly as he 
and the experts head down the lakę in 
wedge formation. "Fve got rhythm," 
sings S. Sgt. Daniel Doyle of Richmond 
in a falsetto before collapsing in a pile of 
sticks and poles. Nicknamed "Guido" 
after the comic priest on "Saturday Night 
Live," Doyle is the company morale 
booster. He has never cross-country 
skiied, rappelled, or climbed, but he is a 
weapons expert and possesses the req- 
uisite spirit. By the end of the day all of 
the soldiers, including Doyle, are skiing 
morę smoothly, even executing jump 
turns. 


These men are not yet ready for com- 
bat, but rolling home through the hills 
with the irrepressible Doyle singing Ital- 
ian love songs, they satisfy Gray. "If there 
were a conflict tomorrow, I could train 
them in a few weeks. They were chosen 
because they can learn fast." 

Back at the training site, Captains Dale 
Norton and Lanny Sprague, an industrial 
arts teacher from Ellenburg, New York, 
hollow out a snów cave in which to spend 
the night. The cave is built like a beaver 
hut with a Iow entrance and a slightly 
higher platform into which four narrow 
pallets have been carved. Snów itself, the 
men point out, is one of the most effective 
insulators against the cold. In the event 
of combat, however, the men will sleep 
in tents with several men to a tent. Each 
man will carry a wind- and waterproof 
shelter in case he is separated from the 


unit. Each volunteer must learn to take 
responsibility for his own warmth and 
safety; carelessness can lead to hypother- 
mia and death. Before bedding down, 
Sprague and Norton take turns pointing 
out the constellations: the Big and Little 
Dippers, Cassiopeia, the "Broken Chair," 
the Seven Sisters. Northern lights sweep 
faintly down the sky. Like boy scouts, the 
men amuse themselves with hair-raising 
tales of dangerous climbs and rescues. 
The cave remains warm until nearly 
morning. 

As part of an intensive training period 
facetiously dubbed "summer camp" by 
the men, Sprague and Norton have or- 
ganized a fuli day of mountaineering at 
the Notch. The previous two weeks have 
included lessons in crucial skills: map 
reading and route selection, night recon- 
naissance, cross-country ski patrolling, 
weapons firing, and helicopter rescue of 
the wounded. 

Despite a badly sprained ankle, lst Lt. 
Michael Bullock of Burlington keeps pace 
with the rest of the unit on the steep hike 
up the Notch Road, and Dranbauer leads 
the men in a cheer for him. Many of the 
men are limping from the previous eve- 
ning's session in downhill skiing. Others 
have second degree burns from maneu- 
vers the day before in the sun. Col. Wil¬ 
liam Bernhard of Burlington, a doctor 
who is gathering data on the unit for an 
Army study of cold weather injuries, dis- 
penses burn cream. Although incom- 
plete, Bernhard's research suggests that 
southerners are morę prone than north- 
erners to winter-related injuries. 

By the waterfall, as the other men mut- 
ter jokes to break the tension, Pvts. 2c 
James and David Bengel are mute and 
clearly nervous. An hour later, however, 
when a senior officer slips, it is James Ben¬ 
gel on belay who calmly arrests the fali. 

"That was one of the most exciting 
things I've ever done," marvelled Sgt. 
George Merkel of Middlebury as he 
headed down the ravine. "To put your 
faith in the ropę when you are climbing 
is one thing. But when Sgt. Rummel was 
going up and I was on belay, I had a death 
grip on it. If anybody had ever told me 
what I would do today. . ." 

On level ground again, I felt secure. 
High up, in the almost inaccessible cliffs 
that the men would scalę next year, the 
raven croaked again. "Sprague, your 
sweethearbs calling," quipped Norton. 

"It's just you and the rock," mused 
Smith, looking upwards; then he recon- 
sidered. "Actually it's just you and your- 
self. That's the challenge." c 
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A Golden Anniversary in Gilbert's Pasture: 


THE SKI TOW TURNS FIFTY 


F ifty years ago this January the first 
ski tow in the United States pulled its 
first skier to the top of a hillside pasture 
two miles north of Woodstock. In so- 
phistication, it was nothing like the chair- 
lifts and gondolas carrying skiers to 
mountain summits today. Powered by a 
Model-T Ford engine, this ski tow was 
little morę than 1,800 feet of ropę spliced 
into a loop stretching from the bottom to 
the top of the hill and returning along a 
series of pulleys. Skiers grabbed ahold of 
the circulating ropę and were hauled up 
the hill. It was simple, effective and rev- 
olutionary. This winter in Woodstock, the 
anniversary of that skiing revolution will 
be observed with a three-month-long se¬ 
ries of celebrations. 

Woodstock's reputation as a summer 
resort began in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury and grew with the completion in 1892 
of the first Woodstock Inn. This three- 
story wood structure on the south side of 


By Millyn Moore 

Photographs Courtesy of the 
Woodstock Historical Society 


the village green occupied a site on which 
hostelries had stood sińce 1793. Here, as 
in many places, the summer trade pros- 
pered but the winters were quiet. 

Ali this promised to change in 1932, 
however, when Dwight Francis, husband 
of movie actress Kay Francis, arrived in 
town. Convinced that the hillside pas- 
tures surrounding Woodstock offered 
New England's best downhill skiing ter- 
rain, Francis aimed to promote skiing as 
a winter sport. Unfortunately for the 
town, Francis's efforts yielded little. Lack 
of snów — the same problem that dented 
Vermont's ski industry last winter — 
crushed his enthusiasm. The winter of 
1933 was no better, and as the Depression 
deepened, Woodstock's hopes of becom- 
ing the ski center of the East dimmed. The 
Woodstock Inn saw no futurę in winter 


activity, and remained closed throughout 
the next nine winters. 

Despite the generał disillusionment, 
the White Cupboard Inn just across the 
village green continued to take in winter 
guests, including the few hardy souls 
who remained enthusiastic about skiing. 
A few days after New Year's Day, 1934, 
three skiers from New York were talking 
over lunch with innkeepers Robert and 
Elizabeth Royce. They complained of 
spending $40 each for a skiing weekend 
in Vermont during which they were able 
to climb the hills for a mere dozen brief 
downhill runs. What was needed, they 
argued, was something to carry skiers 
up hill, something cheaper and better- 
suited to New England terrain than the 
elaborate aerial tramways of the Alps. 

Rumors had been circulating about 
such a device operating in Shawbridge, 
Quebec. The Royces obtained a diagram 
and called in David Dodd of South New- 
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bury to supervise construction. Working 
only from verbal descriptions and the 
Royce diagram, Dodd lost little time in 
applying his engineering training and na- 
tive Yankee inventiveness to building the 
machinę. He finished the job in under two 
weeks. The cost was $500. 

The Royces, meanwhile, paid local farm¬ 
er Clinton Gilbert for the right to erect and 
operate "The White Cupboard Ski Way" 
in his hillside pasture that winter. On Jan¬ 
uary 18, Robert Bourdon, a Woodstock 
native and local ski instructor, was the 
first person to ride up the hill. 

Word that something was happening in 
Woodstock spread quickly. The following 
weekend 70 members of Boston's Hoch- 
gebirge Ski Club arrived in Woodstock by 
special train and busses. "The Hochge- 
birgers madę spectacular entry into the 
village," reported Woodstock's weekly 
newspaper The Vermont Standard, "being 
escorted by the Woodstock Fire Depart¬ 
ment and the big red Maxim truck, while 
the band discoursed lively musie." 

The tow easily hauled each of these 
skiers and morę up the 900-foot slope in 
about a minutę, pulling as many as five 
skiers at one time. Although it was a rous- 
ing skiing success, the new tow broke 
down frequently, and by today's stan- 
dards was even dangerous. 

"That first tow kept burning out be- 
cause they didn't have it rigged right," 
diagnosed local ski instructor Wallace 


"Bunny" Bertram. "He (Dave Dodd) bor- 
rowed a tractor from the country club and 
parked it on a slant. Weil, I tried to tell 
him you can't chain one rear tire and jack 
up the other and let it run (to power the 
tow) without ruining the differential . . . 
Of course, he tore the rear end out of it." 

Bertram determined to do better. A 
Rhode Islander and 1931 Dartmouth grad- 
uate, he had become a winter sports en- 
thusiast during his student days. He was 
captain of the Dartmouth winter sports 
team in his senior year, and winner of the 



Opposite is the very first tow in operation. 
The rider, seen gripping the ropę under 
his armpit, is trying to keep his center of 
graoity somewhere near his center of pain. 
Below, busy weekends at Gilberfs Hill 
created interminable lift lines. 


National Collegiate Snowshoeing Cham- 
pionship. In addition to spotting prob- 
lems with the Model-T Ford power plant, 
Bertram recognized defects in the design 
of the pulley system that caused the tow 
ropę to twist viciously. That first winter 
Bertram himself narrowly escaped serious 
injury in an incident which was to occur 
several times to other skiers. His sweater 
became snarled around the twisting ropę 
as he was being pulled up the hill and he 
was unable to let go. "I went between two 
trees at the top, broke the poles and both 
skis, and all I had left on me were the two 
sleeves of that sweater," Bertram recalled. 
"It had been a nice sweater too." 

Before the Royces could renew their 
agreement, the enterprising Bertram ac- 
quired the right to operate in Gilberfs 
pasture for the 1934-35 season. He rede- 
signed the pulley system and installed an 
electric motor in place of the Model-T. 
Disliking the name "Ski Way," he coined 
a term and opened his "Woodstock Ski 
Tow" on Christmas Day 1934. The rede- 
signed tow was a great improvement. 
Charging one dollar for a day's skiing and 
fifty cents for a half-day, he grossed 
$2,100 that season. 

The next winter Bertram moved out of 
Gilberfs pasture, and went farther up the 
ridge to a location known as The Gully. 
Two years later and one ridge eastward 
into South Pomfret, he opened another 
tow, this one dubbed "Suicide Six." 
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Here is the view in the early 1930s from the summit of Gilbert's Hill. Although the area could not offer much in the way of 
"uertical descent" by todays standards, it morę than compensated for this with its spine-tingling (and arm tangling) tow. 


Within a few years Woodstock had 
fulfilled its dream of becoming the ski cen¬ 
ter of the East. At one time in the 1940s, 
eleven ski tows were operating at five lo- 
cations: Suicide Six, The Gully, Gilbert's 
Hill, Pulsifer's and Prosper Ski Hill. 

Bertram continued to operate Suicide 
Six until his retirement in 1961. His 
achievements and influence on American 
skiing were recognized shortly before his 
death in 1981 when he was elected to the 
National Ski Hall of Famę. 

Suicide Six, the only ski area still op¬ 
erating near Woodstock today, is a smali 
operation by Vermont standards. Its two 
chair lifts and one short J-bar tow, on a 


Nooember 17: Opening ceremonies. 

Nooember 23-]anuary 29: "50 Years of Skiing" 
memorabilia on display in Woodstock. 

December 5-11: Ski Film Festival. 

December 5-11: Annual Woodstock Christmas 
Wassail. 

December 10: Opening day at Suicide Six with 
ceremonies commemorating the start of the 
fiftieth year of lift-serviced skiing in the U.S. 

January 7: Fashion Show, contrasting 1930s 
and 1980s ski fashions. 

January 13: Reenactment of opening of first 
ski tow in U.S. Participants will be wearing 
period clothing. 

January 14-15: Olympic Reunion Relay Race, 
former members of U.S. Olympic Alpine 
Ski Team and early collegiate ski teams. 


vertical drop from summit to base of 650 
feet, may attract 600 skiers on a busy day. 
Killington, the largest of Vermont's 31 ski 
areas, has 16 lifts, 66 miles of ski trails, a 
maximum vertical drop of 3,060 feet and 
can satisfy morę than 10,000 skiers daily. 

Woodstock's skiing pioneers could 
hardly have foreseen in 1934 the impact 
their simple ropę tow would have on the 
famę, fortunes, and futurę of Vermont. 
This impact is underscored by the annual 
estimates of skier visits compiled by the 
State, and by the slump that occurs in 
State tax revenues when a snow-short 
winter such as 1982-83 comes along. That 
slump was especially noticeable coming. 


January 27-29: W.W. II Tenth Mountain 
Division Reunion. Saturday, these ski 
troop veterans will demonstrate original 
equipment. Sunday, today's U.S. Army's 
lOth Special Forces and Vermont Army 
National Guard will demonstrate a mock 
ski battle. 

January 28: Annual Citizens' 15-kilometer 
cross-country ski race. Annual mid- 
Vermont IIIs and IVs Alpine ski race. 

February 17: Fiftieth Anniversary Grand 
Finale. Fireworks, torchlight slalom, 
banquet, and closing ceremonies. 

February 19: Fisk Trophy Race. America's 
oldest sanctioned ski race. 

February 19-25: Annual Woodstock Winter 
Carnival. 


as it did, on the heels of Vermont's best 
skiing winter in 1981-82, when the State 
recorded an estimated four million skier 
visits. (One skier visit is recorded when 
one lift ticket is sold for one day's skiing.) 

Unquestionably, the catalyst for the 
phenomenal growth in skiing was the ski 
tow, the simple circulating ropę that first 
madę it possible to ski downhill without 
having to climb laboriously uphill. Fash¬ 
ion, the interstate highway system, ad- 
vances in ski technology and ski 
instruction, and post-World War II pros¬ 
perity have been other important factors, 
but without easy uphill transportation, 
skiing would never have blossomed. 

This is what is being celebrated. Al¬ 
though the original Woodstock ski tow 
has disappeared, an antique tow used in 
the village in the late 1930s was discov- 
ered last summer stored in a local barn. 
That old tow has been restored to oper¬ 
ating condition and reerected. As the 
highlight of the anniversary celebration, 
it will be used to reenact the inauguration 
of tow service. Nearby will be a Vermont 
historie site marker that reads: "In Janu¬ 
ary, 1934, on this pasture hill of Clinton 
Gilbert's farm, an endless ropę tow, pow- 
ered by a Model T' Ford engine, hauled 
skiers uphill for the first time. This in- 
genious contraption launched a new era 
in winter sports." 


50th ANNIYERSARY CALENDAR OF WOODSTOCK EYENTS 
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SHADES OF 
THE SEASON 

By Ann Day Heinzerling 


Looking out just before dawn at the whitewashed 
world before me, I must remind myself that there is morę 
here than rneets my eyes; that fractured wbite light con- 
tains all the colors of the spectrum . AU l see, really see, 
is last night's snów, punctuated by dark tree trunks and 
the strip of blacktop where the plow has been during the 
night. In a few minutes, though, pale sunlight begins to 
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swab the mountaintops , and patches of 
pink swirl beyond the valley. A few 
coral clouds trip over the western ridge 
and disappear as the day, and color I 
can appreciate , finally arrwe. 

In no time purple, green and red- 
hatted snów shooelers begin bobbing 
along the walks and drioeways. 

Brightly painted town trucks and grad- 
ers lumber over the roads clearing the 
snowdrifts; a school bus creeping in 
their wake picks up children, dazzling 
in their jackets. After they have gone I 
find they have left behind a snowman 
dressed in a brown scarf and emerald- 
colored hat. 

A neighbor lifts her laundry to the 
lines on her porch, an early morning of- 




































































fering of color to the sunlight. Down 
the road a newly painted snowfence 
snakes across a drifted field , reflecting 
the cherry in my friend's cheeks. Not far 
away, a red farm wagon sits snow- 
bound, waiting for summers green. 

Hours later, when the laundry is dry 
and the children are home, backyards 
and ponds come alive with the ińbrancy 
of their color and mooement. The hill- 
side near my house is temporarily 
striped with orange and blue sleds 
streaking down the slopes. One child, in 
yellow, practices pirouettes on the pond 
below the house. 

Naturę reoeals its varied colors in the 
fields and forests too. Bright crimson 
nightshade berries hang along the stone 













walls and apples cling tenaciously to the 
gnarled twigs in the orchard. Green 
Christmas ferns poke through the snów 
while gold thistles nod over the fence along 
the drweway. 

By late afternoon dusk begins to gather 
in these bright colors , replacing thern with 
pastel clouds in shades of pink and laven- 
der. Now from my front door I see warm 
yellow beads of light glowing from barns 
and farmhouses. Downtown, Street lamps 
and storę Windows sparkle like gifts. After 
a finał glance over the meadow toward the 
dark woods, I close the door against the 
white- and blackness, reassured that even 
in this stark winter landscape there is morę 
color here than greets my eyes. 








Ann Day 






















HOPEFULSPRINGS 
ETERNAL 


By Philip Gillette 
Illustrations by Howard Johnson 


I am a man of peace, a lover of quiet 
introspection and poetic inspiration. It 
is only natural, therefore, that I keep and 
maintain a bird feeding station. I've done 
it for years. I feel that it is a charitable 
gesture to help our avian friends through 
the rigors of our northern Vermont 
winters, and I hope that by watching 
them, the roiled depths of my inner spirit 
will be calmed. My feeder is simple, a 
home-made affair, but it holds a generous 
amount of seed and has a suet tray be- 
neath. The tray is always well stocked 


with a couple of pounds of suet, gnawed 
bones, a fish head or two, and other 
choice items. The whole affair swings 
from a wire stretched between two porch 
uprights and is visible from my living 
room window. And because I live quietly 
and in a rural setting, birds abound. 

What could be morę peaceful, morę in- 
spirational than the feathered beauties 
that winter in the sugarbush. 


I always set up the feeder right after the 
season's first big snów. Birds will begin 
to have difficulty finding food then and, 
starting with the ubiquitous chickadees, 
come winging in to lunch. In fact, even 
before I get the thing properly wired in 
place there are usually several pushy in- 
dividuals fluttering about demanding that 
I get out of the way. Chickadees are bra- 
zen little scoundrels, practically fearless. 
If I stand quietly with an out-stretched 
handful of seed, they will alight and help 
themselves. It is a beautiful thing truły. 



"Hopefuls frantic misses always set off the jays and the ensuing cacophony 
sounds like a desperate mob sacking a rich and undefended city." 
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"Up the porch post the syuirrel goes and with a huge bound lands on the feeder, 
grosbeaks exploding in a oaricolored cloud of cackling dismay." 


but I have found that it is not wise to allow 
a bird to perch on your hand for any 
length of time. 

Chickadees are the public address sys¬ 
tem of the woodlot. When the feeder goes 
up they instantly know it and promptly 
spread the word. Within the hour my 
place is besieged by a roistering squadron 
of blue jays, up-side-down nuthatches, 
dignified yet cheerful woodpeckers, red 
squirrels, and Hopeful. 

Hopeful is not a bird. He is my second 
nearest neighbor's overfed, piebald cat, 
and his name isn't really Hopeful. I just 
cali him that because he is. Hopeful comes 
to catch birds, but mostly he just lurks 
under my defunct pickup truck like a 


fallen engine part with eyes, now and 
again making a futile pass at some low- 
flying morsel. His frantic miss always sets 
off the jays in the big pin cherry tree 
nearby and the ensuing cacophony 
sounds like a desperate mob sacking a 
rich and undefended city. 

While on the habit of ravening hordes, 
I should mention the grosbeaks that ap- 
pear along about January. They are big 
and fat and black and yellow and starving 
by the thousands. They fili the pin cherry, 
cover the porch, and swarm over the 
feeder wire like army ants, yet only one 
at a time eats, and then only for a mo¬ 
ment. That one bird will gobble as many 
seeds as it can in its allotted time, then 
turn to brawl with the next in linę. The 
winner gets to have the feeder until an- 


other hops up with pillage on its mind. 
Meanwhile, the rest of the flock is staging 
a riot to see who gets the next whack at 
the incumbent. As a system it seems to 
work. They all get fed, my sunflower seed 
bill skyrockets, and Hopeful goes stark 
raving mad at that unobtainable and 
mouth watering magnitude of feathered 
flesh. 

Of course the unspeakable manners of 
these birds drive off the rest of my wood- 
land customers except, that is, the red 
squirrels. Red squirrels are not intimi- 
dated by grosbeaks and they, too, have 
devised a system. I think it came about 
because the old truck died fairly close to 
the pin cherry. It works like this: A squir- 
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rei will run out to the very tip of a Iow 
branch and scream hideous abuse at 
Hopeful until, ears ringing, the wretched 
cat skulks farther under the truck like a 
troll in its dank and oily lair. Next the 
squirrel takes a flying leap, then dashes 
across the yard, accelerating all the way. 
Up the porch post he goes and with a 
huge bound lands on the feeder, gros- 
beaks exploding in a varicolored cloud of 
cackling dismay. All this occurs to the rip- 
ping, raucous delight of the treetop cheer- 
ing section. When the jays throttle down, 
if I listen closely, I hear a smali, heart- 
rending wail of unbearable frustration 
quavering out from the bowels of the 
Ford. 

I don't know; maybe I'm using a sorry 
brand of seed or something, attracting a 
lower class of birds. Like drunken sailors, 
they have turned my front yard into a 
continual black comedy. Even now as I 
look out, I see a nondescript little tree 
sparrow swipe a bit of popcorn from a 
chickadee. The sparrow's turn ends at the 
lunch counter with the arrival of a belli- 
cose nuthatch. Sending the sparrow on 
its way with a few imprecations, the nut¬ 
hatch sorts through the seeds looking for 
that special one. He tosses his discards 
down on the porch. At last he has found 
one, not a whit different, I am surę, from 
the twenty-five he's declined. I am watch- 
ing him closely because I have a theory 
about nuthatches. I believe that if you 
stand a nuthatch upright all of its blood 
will rush to its feet and it will faint. This 


one's been upright for a while now and 
will faint any second. Hopeful, too, stares 
in salivating anticipation. He knows 
about nuthatches. 

But the nuthatch merely dives off the 
feeder and zips to the pin cherry. No 
doubt just in time, too. Now he clings like 
a lichen to the underside of a limb, pol- 
ishing off his prize while the blood trickles 
back into his head. 

I hope to see some woodpeckers today. 
I am very fond of them. They don't com- 
pete for seed and are too big for other 
birds to pick on out of simple orneriness. 
Peace and serenity are the order of the 
day with woodpeckers. I keep the suet 
tray well provisioned to attract them. 

I wait, watching. Last night I baked an 
exceptionally greasy pork shoulder so the 
suet tray is most appealing. The chicka- 
dees have been wallowing in it all morn- 
ing, making happy "chink" sounds 
around great mouthfuls of pure choles¬ 
terol. The conditions are just right for 
woodpeckers. 

Instead, here is a blue jay. He lands on 
the feeder and flips the chickadees off to 
a respectful distance. The jay quickly eats 
a few seeds, then drops to the suet tray 
to wash them down with a little pig fat. 
Now he's off, back to the treetop. His 
cohorts have descended to the lower 
branches. They will do the same as the 
first, taking turns, until all are refueled 


and ready to render their opinions on life, 
morality and anything that moves. Once 
in a while, a jay will fish a smali bonę out 
of the tray and skedaddle for the woods 
as fast as it can. Every other blue bandit 
in the area follows him yelling at the top 
of its voice. I don't know what they do 
with the bonę but soon they are back, 
looking winded and triumphant. 

No woodpeckers come. I haven't seen 
one all morning. I continue to wait. 

I am told that I don't have to put up 
with this nonsense. I can, at modest cost, 
change the rig. I can buy a feeder that will 
allow nothing bigger than a redpoll at it. 
(Redpolls are really grosbeaks whose 
growth has been stunted from eating cof- 
fee grounds. Don't believe it! Check out 
their actions at the feeder.) Another type 
of feeder will neatly drop squirrels right 
into HopefuLs yearning and fang-stud- 
ded jaws. There is even a dandy little plas- 
tic outfit resembling the planet Saturn and 
guaranteed to thwart the appetite of any¬ 
thing but a chickadee. 

But to tell the truth, they all sound 
rather duli to me. The jays and the squir- 
rels may be rowdy and the rest fractious 
but in the end, I think I would rather be 
outraged than bored. Besides, the quiet 
dignity of the woodpeckers morę than 
makes up for the ill grace of their contem- 
poraries. T11 give the woodpeckers the 
rest of the afternoon to appear, but if one 
hasn't come around by then, I may have 
to reconsider. There's a limit to what the 
human spirit can endure. c jQn 



"Hopeful comes to catch birds, but mostly he just lurks under my 
defunct pick-up truck like a fallen engine part with eyes.” 
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WHERE THE 
WILD BIRDS ARE 

By Diana Kappel-Smith 


At the edge of the woods, with a 
1\. brief warning of whistles, I am sur- 
rounded by a flock of chickadees. "Seeet! 
Seeeet! Seeet!" they cali. There are morę 
than a dozen of them. One lands a foot 
away to peer at me with black eyes and 
then is off with a loud, fanning rattle of 
wings. Overhead the birds flirt, tip, 
dodge, and whirl from branch to branch. 
Now and then one hangs upside down to 
hunt in the nooks of twig and bud and 
bark for dormant larvae, webbed-in pu- 
pae, spiders' eggs, beetles, aphids, seeds 
blown and lodged. A whistle from a fir 
gives away another bird. There is a shak- 
ing in the fir twigs, morę whistling and 
then a flash of a golden head, a tubby 
grey-olive body: It's a golden crowned 
kinglet! Then in a moment there is an¬ 
other bird, whose nasal beeping gives him 
away even before I see him: a red- 
breasted nuthatch poised upside down on 
the trunk of a mapie. These three kinds 
of birds are a common winter gang — 
chickadee, nuthatch, kinglet — all tree 
scavengers, all oddly similar to the eye; 
but their methods are different. The 
chickadees hunt in the outer branches, 
picking at the cones of evergreens; king- 
lets hunt in the deeper cover of firs and 
spruces; nuthatches spiral high into the 
tree trunks themselves. 

In midwinter birds often seem to be the 
only moving, sounding, Iwing thing any- 
where — the only gamę in town. This is 
a monstrous deception because where 
there are birds there is usually something 
alive for them to eat and something alive 
to eat them. So in watching the birds 
hunting in trees one learns something 
about where the buzzing, chomping, 
whirring hordes of summer insects go and 
what these bugs do there when it isn't 
summer; in watching the birds picking at 
cones and buds one is led to the places 
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where present and futurę generations of 
trees are keeping themselves; in discov- 
ering in the woods animal tracks and scats 
laced with feathers one sees that owls, 
weasels, and bobcats take their share. In 
gradually noticing what unconscious 
things we people do for birds, we find 
ourselves linked to them in unexpected 
and silly and important ways. This is very 
gratifying. 

Suddenly one wonders things: How, in 
subzero weather, do birds keep warm? To 
maintain their heat birds are endowed 
with a brain-controlled thermostat that 
keeps their body core at 104°F, and they 
burn rich food: sugary larvae, oily pro- 
tein-rich seeds, and lots of both of these. 
Daylight is the only hunting time, and it 
is short in January. At dusk each bird 
takes itself off to its own tree hole or bark 
curl and stays burning. To keep up the 
pace birds have a curious metabolic ar- 
rangement: They can shunt energy with 
great ease in and out of their fat-store. A 
warbler may tack on an extra 25 per cent 
to its summer weight to take it to Con¬ 
necticut on the first leg of its autumn jour- 
ney to Venezuela, but a chickadee can add 
10 per cent to its body weight in a single 
day of winter foraging. And whether a 
bird's fat-fuel is used to move it three 
hundred miles south in one October night 
or through sixteen sub-zero hours of a 
January night, it makes little difference. 
These are both problems of navigation: 
space and time. 

Chickadees zip around. They need to 
zip around. To survive they have devel- 
oped an overweening curiosity. Already 
this winter five chickadees have landed 
on my hat, and they seem to have learned 
about chainsaws: how the saws open the 
carpenter ants' nests at the bottoms of firs; 
how grubs are exposed under the saw- 
ripped bark; and how cones fali with the 


cut trees and scatter their seeds. When- 
ever we cut wood in the winter the chick¬ 
adees are there within minutes. If a 
pileated woodpecker drills a rectangular 
quarry in a spruce the chickadees hear; 
the hammering alerts them to the possi- 
bility of table scraps. They hear my porch 
door open and by the time I arrive at the 
feeder with my seeds and quart jar of pea- 
nut-butter sandwich rinds they are there 
too, perched inches from my hands. The 
nuthatches and kinglets ride in their 
wake. 

At last the chickadees go off down the 
hedgerow convinced that nothing about 
me is edible today. One of them leaves 
something behind — a single down 
feather drifting in the air, grey-white and 
tiny as willow fluff. Down is the finest, 
lightest insulation yet invented any- 
where. Down keeps the birds' warmth in, 
while their outer feathers are like oiled 
shingles shedding water and wind. When 
it is very cold the down is fully fluffed, 
each featherlet hoisted by its own tiny 
muscle to hołd morę air. 

The flock has gone but not far. I once 
wondered why I always seemed to run 
into it in this same patch of woods until 
I read that a chickadee flock has a territory 
that it keeps to all winter, twenty-some 
acres of staked claim. 

The flock is a gang of relatives, neigh- 
bors, and hangers-on, with a distinct 
pecking order like that of a flock of hens 
or robins or flamingoes; a hierarchy 
capped by one top małe and one top fe- 
male. There are chickadee "floaters" too, 
lone birds, each as silent and secretive as 
the flock is loud and fuli of bravado; they 
are the Iow ones in the chickadee caste 
system, each one caught between the 
safety of the mob and its own put-upon 
status in it. So they make a choice of sol- 
itude from time to time in which they 








The common chickadee, top, and common redpoll, above, which each 
bring a dash to winter, are no less zuelcome in Vermont for their 
commonness. At right, the tiny and much less common saw-whet owi 
stares out solemnly from the pine where it makes its home. 
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The rat-a-tat-tat of the hairy woodpecker, top , distinguishes 
it even morę clearly than its markings. The same is hardly true 
of the brilliant blue jay, above. At right a małe pine grosbeak 
is flushed with the same warm red as the crab apple it craoes. 
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have no one to count on or peck on but 
themselves. It is their private problem of 
navigation here. 

I continue along the border of the 
woods. Ten feet in front of me a grouse 
bursts up with a thunder and whistle of 
wings and disappears. I track her back- 
wards, pushing under branches. In one 
place she has eaten raspberry buds, ring- 
ing the cane with empty green spots. She 
has pecked at a tuft of sedge looking for 
seeds and scratched among fallen cones 
under a pine. Grouse don't often forage 
on the ground in winter. In autumn they 
grow horny hobnails on the soles of their 
feet for easy walking in the tops of trees. 
I have seen them walking in the tops of 
aspens, as secure as if they were on solid 
ground, plucking off buds. 

After I leave the grouse tracks I find the 
woods are suddenly empty again. A fine 
snów closes in like a drawn scrim and I 
begin to lose my bearings, barely able 
here and there to pick out a familiar tree. 
Finally here is the homeward linę of the 
pasture fence. And then there is a elear 
high whistle — a single bright tonę — and 
a brown creeper flies down like a leaf, 
disappearing against the rough bole of a 
cottonwood. She goes around the tree up- 
wards and sideways, appearing and dis¬ 
appearing. From fifteen feet up she flies 
down to the base of an aspen and starts 
up again, probing in and between bark 
nubs and ridges with her scimitar-shaped 
beak, winding her way up the trunk. She 
is another tree hunter with a specialty in 
large, crevassed tree trunk bottoms. 

Farther up the pasture road I hear a 
sudden loud squeak and a małe hairy 
woodpecker flies in and begins pecking 
at a mapie limb five feet over my head, 
his pecks as mechanical as a jackhammer. 
Looking at me sideways out of a single 
glittering eye, he pries up a bit of bark, 
picks out and eats some smali pale thing. 
Such is the last sign of life of the day, the 
bird-that-hunts-beneath-the-visible. 

This is the pattern that stands revealed 
here: If trees are good hunting in winter, 
then trees will be hunted elaborately, each 
kind and age of tree for its own sake, each 
layer and level of the tree-world with its 
own form. I can't help but think that from 
year to year the pattern changes too. 
Some years are good cone years in the 
spruces and some years aren't. Some- 
times the aphids are on the boom or bust. 
In a thaw there may be a freak hatch of 
mosquitoes. The pattern shifts; the birds 
with it. 

There are other flocks here that I see 
less often. Where the road slants south 
the snów melts from it even in midwinter. 


and a flock of pine grosbeaks often gath- 
ers there to pick up grit. These are big, 
dark, olive-colored birds, the males lib- 
erally rinsed with a deep rosę tint as if 
they had been dunked in raspberry sher- 
bet, and they need the grit for their gul- 
lets. They rob the fir and spruce cones, 
and nip off the buds of maples and ever- 
greens. Where, I wonder, would they find 
the gravel to grind up this tough stuff if 
it weren't for the road. 

Four miles along the valley is Benny's 
farm, boasting the biggest herd of hol- 
steins in the township. He has miles of 
fiat cornfields, each one decorated with 
brown daubs — dumptruck loads of ma- 
nure — in carefully landscaped rows. His 
silos wear a year-round flock of rock 
doves, city "pigeons" that make their 


living, along with house sparrows, 
siskins, and other smali birds, from the 
drizzle of fodder leaking from the siło 
bottoms. When a rock dove wheels over 
the valley, the ascending bird has the 
heart-grabbing silhouette of the dove of 
peace. 

Up the side road near Benny's farm is 
another mecca for winter birds — the san- 
itary landfill. The local crows and the fam- 
ily of ravens that live on the mountain 
both visit the sanitary landfill every day 
all winter to the despair of the man who 
bulldozes our daily trash. They scrape 
away at the sand that he has so carefully 
dozed over the evidence and pick, puli, 
tear, yank and unearth miscellaneous 
goodies, consuming some and scattering 
the rest. They have a good time. They are 


in the same business that he is — dis- 
posing of anything deemed inedible by 
anyone else — but they make his life 
difficult. They make a mess. And when 
they aren't subverting the sanitary land¬ 
fill, they spend some time at Benny's ma- 
nure piles. 

These piles are worth a visit. Sometimes 
there is a surprise. On my way to town I 
often puli off the road there, reach for my 
binoculars and scan the humped rows: 
crow here, crow there; then, yes, a flash 
of white, a glitter of rising wings — snów 
buntings! These are plump and white and 
washed with russet, wings and tails 
tipped with jet black. 

The picture is big, bigger than we think. 
In months, maybe weeks, ahead, the war- 
blers that have spent this winter in some 


particular patch of Venezuelan tropical 
forest will be coming back here to feed 
their young on the insects hatched from 
whatever larvae were missed today by a 
kinglet or a brown creeper. Benny will 
spread his piles of manure to fertilize the 
corn that feeds his cows next January, and 
a new generation of snów buntings, after 
hatching in the Coastal tundras of Green- 
land, northern Canada, and Alaska, will 
arrive to winter here. 

Somehow they find their way here. 
Sometimes I find them. We whirl here, 
the birds whirl with us, each in our own 
private trajectory. The intricacy astounds, 
boggles, mystifies me. Each bird found on 
the pale face of the winter landscape is 
like a runę traced on the lip of a grail. All 
I can ask is that I see. c o^> 



Diana Kappel-Smith's writing about crows and other winter birds 
is from her book "Wintering," due to be published in 
the autumn of 1984 by Little , Brown & Co. 
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By Frank Lieberman 
Photograph by Hanson Carroll 

W e were having a glass of milk and an oatmeal-raisin cookie 
with our friend in Pomfret one afternoon when he smiled, 
raised his glass and said, "Isn't it amazing — cows eat grass 
and hay and convert it into milk and then man, that clever 
fellow, converts milk into cheese. Now I know it takes a little 
morę than a galion of milk to make one pound of Cheddar, but 
I've often wondered how many pounds of grass or bales of hay 
it takes to produce a galion of milk." 

We admitted to a considerable ignorance about cheese alto- 
gether, even though we consume it with great pleasure. This 
confession was all our friend needed to start him on cheese in 
generał and Vermont Cheddar in particular. 

No one, our friend said, knows just when or where cheese- 
making began, but in all probability it was soon after man had 
domesticated some of the animals and learned to milk them. 
Very likely, someone left a bowl of milk in a warm place, forgot 
it and later discovered that the liquid had coagulated and sep- 
arated into what we now know as curds and whey. This is still, 
basically, how cheese is madę, although in the centuries follow- 
ing man learned to add various bacteria, molds, yeasts and 
enzymes to make the many types of cheese we now enjoy. 

Rich in milk, Vermont produces about 90 million pounds of 
cheese a year. Half of this is Cheddar, which enjoys a wide 
reputation for purity and flavor. But Cheddar is not only deli- 
cious; it ranks second only to Parmesan among all cheeses in 
food energy and protein. And while most of us are quite happy 
to eat it as is, our friend in Pomfret uses it liberally in cooking. 

"There is nothing like a good sharp Vermont Cheddar to give 
savour to a dish," he States, "but you have to be careful. It 
should be cooked on Iow heat so that it melts gently and doesn't 
become tough and stringy. It's best to grate it first, and it should 
be the last ingredient added in most dishes. 

"The only time Cheddar responds well to high heat is when 
additional grated cheese and a few bread crumbs are used to 
top a dish that is then browned under the broiler to give it an 
appetizing, professional look." 

While most of us enjoy a cheese souffle or fondue from time 
to time, our friend in Pomfret has used sharp Yermont Cheddar 


VERMONT'S MAJOR CHEDDAR PRODUCERS 

• Cabot Farmers Cooperative Creamery, Inc.; Cabot 

• Calabro Cheese Corporation; Wells River 

• Crowley Cheese Factory; Healdville 

• Grafton Village Cheese Co., Inc.; Grafton 

• International Cheese Co.; Hinesburg 

• Kraft Foods, Division of Kraftco; Troy 

• Plymouth Cheese Corp.; Plymouth 

• The Seward Family, Inc.; East Wallingford 

• Shelburne Farms; Shelburne 

The cheese produced by Calabro , Crowley and Plymouth is known as Colby. 
Although not as dense a cheese , it tastes and cooks just like Cheddar. 
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in a number of culinary experiments, among which he considers 
the following recipes "rather successful." It should be noted 
that the cheese used in these recipes was straight from the storę 
— fresh and moist. Use about two-thirds of the indicated quan- 
tities of cheese if grating hard, dry Cheddar. 


SOLE SANDRA (serves 4) 


4 Tbsp. butter 
2 tsp. anchovy pastę 
4 fillets of sole 
2 Tbsp. flour 
Vi tsp. dried thyme 


2 cups milk 
Worcestershire sauce 

1 tsp. Dijon mustard 
Salt & Pepper 

2 cups grated Cheddar 


Bread crumbs 

Cream anchovy pastę with half the butter. Coat large baking 
dish with one-third of the mixture, add fish in one layer, dot 
with remaining anchovy butter. Add a sprinkling of thyme and 
freshly ground black pepper. Bakę 5 to 7 minutes (depending 
on thickness of fish) in 350° oven or until fish flakes when 
pricked with a fork. 

Meanwhile, in sauce pan blend flour and the remaining but¬ 
ter, gradually add milk, and whisk until smooth. Season to taste, 
cook 5 minutes, then add 1 cup of cheese, a dash or two of 
Worcestershire sauce and the mustard. Stir until cheese melts 
and blends into sauce. Cover and keep warm. 

When fish is ready, pour sauce over it, sprinkle with remain¬ 
ing cheese and some bread crumbs. Return to 400° oven and 
bakę until cheese melts and begins to brown. 


SPINACH WITH CHEESE 

2 Ibs. fresh spinach, finely chopped 6 or 8 shallots 
or 2 packages frozen chopped spinach 6 Tbsp. butter 
2 minced hard-cooked eggs Vi cup grated Cheddar 

Vi cup heavy cream Bread crumbs 

Cook spinach just until wilted. Drain. Mince shallots, saute 5 
minutes in butter and add to spinach. Season to taste. Next add 
cream and minced eggs and warm thoroughly before pouring 
into buttered baking dish. Top with grated cheese and place 
under broiler. When cheese has melted, add a sprinkling of 
bread crumbs and return to broiler until browned. 

One pound of carrots, cooked and pureed, may be substituted 
for the spinach and eggs for an equally delicious dish. 


3 Tbsp. butter 
1 clove garlic, mashed 
6 slices white bread 
3 eggs 

l A cup heavy cream 
Vi Ib. grated Cheddar 


CHEDDAR BAKĘ 

Vi cup dry white winę 
Vi cup strong beef or chicken stock 
Finch dry mustard 
Vi tsp. dry basil 
Finch dry thyme 
2 crushed coriander seeds 
Cream butter and garlic. Remove bread crusts, spread slices 
heavily with garlic butter. Linę an 8-inch round baking dish by 
pressing bread, buttered side down, firmly against bottom and 
sides. Fili gaps with smali pieces of buttered bread cut to fit, 
keeping slices barely above edge of pan. 

Beat remaining ingredients together, add salt and pepper to 
taste, pour gently over bread and bakę in 350° oven for 30 to 40 
minutes until nicely puffed up and lightly browned. This cas- 
serole makes a delicious lunch or light supper. 


"And for dessert," our friend in Pomfret asked, "what morę 
could anyone want than a bowl of ripe fresh fruit and cheese? 
Unless," he went on, "it is a large slice of well-spiced apple pie 
with a good wedge of Vermont Cheddar." 

Not much question as to which he favors! 







Photographed at Woodstock's Billings Farm and Museum. Cheese courtesy F. H. Gillingham & Sons. 
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BOOKSHELF 

1984 VERMONT LIFE WALL 
CALENDAR 

What's colorful, useful and a great gift for all the 
good folks in your life? The 1984 Vermont Life Wall 
Calendar, of course. There's nothing morę 
thoughtful than this year's calendar for your 
postman, teacher, and the other friends who do 
nice things for you every day of the year. 

The 1984 Vermont Life Wall Calendar is famous all 
over the world for its window to Vermont — 
snowy fields in January, refreshing glade green of 
June, intense flame red in the mapie trees of 
October. 


A PLAN OF LAKĘ CHAMPLAIN 

drazon by Simon Metcalfe 

A stunning full-color map of Lakę Champlain 
reflecting its most tumultuous period. The 
beckoning wilderness, military conflict and 
early seeds of entrepreneurship are written into 
the lines of French claims and British military 
grants against the lake's shoreline. 

A beautiful reproduction of the original drawn 
in 1767, decorative figures and representations 
of animal life enhance the map's richness. Here 
is a handsome addition to any living room and 
a thoughtful gift. 

Unframed, 
shipped in a 
mailing tubę, 

17 x 22 

MP202 $15.00 


Printed on heavy paper and bound in strong wire, 
the 1984 Vermont Life Wall Calendar even comes in 
its own colorful mailer, ready to be placed right 
under the tree. 


If you order now, you'11 be surę to have your 
calendars by the holidays. 


8 X 10V2 WC84A $3.95 


1984 VERMONT LIFE 
ENGAGEMENT BOOK 


5 3 A x S l A EB84B $4.95 




Handy, spacious, and designed 
especially to reflect the moments of 
Vermont — that's the idea behind 
the 1984 Vermont Life Engagement 
Book. If you work at a desk, at a 
kitchen counter or need an appointment 
book by your phone, here's your own 
personal record, beautifully illustrated with 
55 full-color photos. There's space for 
notes, birthdays, and reminders and the 
thoughtful design helps you sort out the 
elements of your day. 

The 1984 Vermont Life Engagement Book 
comes in its own colorful mailer too, so it's 
easy to give to friends and family. Order 
now to receive yours in time for holiday 
gifts. 
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Vermont: A Special World 

by Ralph N. Hill, Murray Hoyt 
& Walter R. Hard, Jr. 

What brings you back to Vermont: A 
Special World again and again? The 
enduring landscapes and the crisp air 
of the Green Mountain State are 
reflected on every page. In 142 full- 
color photographs and essays, this 
classic from Vermont Life is a gift of 
lasting value. 

cloth, illus, 168 pp, 11 x 11 , 

$21.95 (#SW102) 

Vermont for Every Season 

Seasonal images of Vermont tied 
together by the threads of Vermont 
Life' s writers. Village ways, 
farmscapes, towns filled with winter 
woodsmoke and crusty ice. If you 
yearn for these or know someone 
who does, a present of Vermont for 
Every Season is just right. 
cloth, illus, 160 pp, 9 x 12 , 

$30.00 (#ES 101) 

Mrs. Appleyard's Family Kitchen 

by Louise Andrews Kent & 

Polly Kent Carnpion 
Three generations of Vermont 
cooking are brought together here 
with recipes for Chicken 
Pocketbooks, Vermont Cracker 
Pudding, and even Caged Lobster for 
those winged crustaceans flying over 
the mountains from Maine to 
Vermont. Beginners and practiced 
cooks share the good recipes from 
this collection. 

cloth, illus, 384 pp, 8 l A x 10V 4/ 

$12.95 (#CB103) 

The Mary Azarian Address Book 

by Mary Azarian 

As practical as it is elegant. Mary 
Azarian's Address Book is filled with 
woodcut illustrations from A FarmeKs 
Alphabet. Features include a water- 
proof cover with a concealed spiral 
binding, pockets and plenty of space 
for each address and phone entrv. 
Functional, durable and Vermont 
inspired. 

spiral, illus, 112 pp, 6 x 9 , 

$9.95 (#AB120) 


Real Vermonters Don't Milk Goats 

by Frank M. Bryan & Bill Mares 
A funny book distinguishing the 
genuine Real Vermonter from the 
flatlanders who imitate him. He 
doesn't live in a log cabin and he 
doesn't eat yogurt. You'11 have no 
trouble enjoying the finer points of 
telling who's who. 
paper, illus, 96 pp, $4.95 (#RV122) 

Secrets of a Wildlife Watcher 

by Jim Arnosky 

Woodlands and ponds surrounding 
Jim Arnosky's northern Vermont 
farmhouse provide him with a rich 
wildlife area. Here he shares the 
secrets he has learned in his 
encounters with animals — finding 
them, getting close, learning their 
ways. Ali the groundwork for 
beginning naturalists is here 
handsomely illustrated with 
drawings. A book anyone can enjoy. 
cloth, illus, 64 pp, 6 l A x 8 3 /s, 
all ages, $9.50 (#WW116) 



Vermont: An Explorer's Guide 

by Christina Tree & Peter S. Jennison 
A lively travel guide to Vermont 
arranged by region and featuring 
recreation, lodging, restaurants, 
historie sites, and attractions on and 
off the beaten path. Maps, photos 
and a "What's Where" directory 
make this a comprehensive guide for 
the Vermont traveler. 
paper, 256 pp, 7x9, $10.95 (#EG123) 


Mischief in the Mountains 

One of our most popular titles, a 
collection of strange tales based on 
real Vermont history and folklore. 
"The Deep Frozen Folk of Farmer 
Morse" will make your spine tingle. 
cloth, illus, 176 pp, 5 3 / 4 x 9%, 

$5.95 (#MM105) 

Lakę Champlain: Key to Liberty 

by Ralph Nading Hill 
The lakę and valley Samuel de 
Champlain first glimpsed in 1609 
became a lively stage for American 
history — opening wilderness, fur 
trade, military encounters and the 
commerce of the nineteenth century. 
Ralph Nading HilLs narrative is 
"highly recommended" by Library 
Journal. Fully illustrated. 
cloth, illus, 320 pp, 7Vi x 1014, 

$14.95 (#LC104) 

Always in Season: Folk Art and 
Traditional Culture in Vermont 

edited by Jane C. Beck , organized by the 
Vermont Council on the Arts 
A beautiful handbook and exhibition 
catalog to folk arts in Vermont. Black 
and white and color photographs 
accompany the unusually interesting 
and readable text covering folk art, 
Native Americans, the farmstead, 
and off-the-farm occupations of rural 
Vermont. Quilts, beadwork, 
stoneware, basketry, woodcarving 
are just some of the folk riches 
"Always in Season." 
paper, illus, 144 pp, 9x8, 

$14.95 (#AS121) 

Third Person Rural 

by Noel Perrin, 

illustrations by Robin Brickman 
No stranger to Vermont Life readers, 
Noel Perrin's third book of country 
essays is as entertaining as ever. "My 
Life as a Peasant" and "The Beef 
Cow's Plea to the Vegetarians" are 
two of sixteen reports and 
observations from Vermont's most 
literate "part-time farmer." 
cloth, illus, 176 pp, 6x9, 

$13.95 (#TP119) 


. 
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There is continuing debate abouł whether Koren can draw a straight linę; about exactly which animals 
he has in mind; and if he really bas any animals in mind. 


HUMOR IN THE HILLS: 

Artist EDWARD KOREN of Brookfield 

By Lee Pennock Huntington 

Photographs by Katherine Loyell 


I f, going to the town of Brookfield to 
view the famous floating bridge, you 
happened to catch sight of Edward Koren 
walking along the village Street, you prob- 
ably would not recognize him as the dis- 
tinguished artist internationally known 
for his inimitable cartoons and illustra- 
tions. A fine-boned, dark-haired man in 
blue jeans and fiannel shirt who some- 
times hides behind wire-rimmed glasses, 
Koren is such an unassuming sort that 
you might not notice him at all, but he 


would certainly notice you. He might 
even find you interesting enough in ways 
of which you are unaware to put you in 
one of his New Yorker sketches with a dev- 
astatingly deadpan caption; and if you 
did not recognize yourself therein, other 
people very well might. 

Edward Koren's cartoon animals, hu- 
mans, and anthropomorphic beings are 
instantly identifiable as his creations. 


They are fuzzy, hairy, long-nosed crea- 
tures usually with benign expressions, 
but when they smile they have mouths 
filled with teeth that are pointed and un- 
mistakably sharp. Whatever form his 
characters take, they say things that are 
hilariously revealing of our mortal con- 
dition, our confusions and delusions, our 
misplaced hopes and our failures of com- 
munication. His prototypes are rural as 
well as urban; his settings may be "north 
country" villages and vegetable patches 
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as well as New York apartments and Cen¬ 
tral Park. Wherever it settles, his eye re- 
mains infallible in its penetration of our 
essential natures. 

For the past five years Koren himself 
has been settled in Brookfield where he 
is content to live, work and pursue his 
passionate interests in cross-country 
skiing, bicycling and running. His simple 
white frame house, built around 1840, 
once served as an annex to the Brookfield 
Inn. Years ago it was inhabited by the 
Benham sisters who are popularly be- 
lieved to haunt the premises, but Koren 


asserts that he's not afraid of ghosts. 
"Any house that has been lived in for a 
long time will have known deaths, di- 
vorces, and disasters within its walls," he 
says. Haunted or not, it is home to Koren, 
his writer and editor wife Catherine, and, 
on occasion, a visiting son and daughter. 

Koren's house also shelters a collection 
of animals the artist has fashioned out of 
wood. These two-dimensional beasts 
with their inked-in or painted features 
rangę from a few inches to three feet long 
and from a few inches to 18 inches high. 
Some resemble amiable anteaters or por- 
cupines, others have the silhouette of a 
prehistorie protoceratops or styracosau- 


rus. Ali products of an exuberant fancy, 
they would never be discovered in a zoo 
or barnyard. They lurk unobtrusively on 
kitchen shelves, parlor walls and along 
the baseboards in the hallway. Koren calls 
them his "bandsaw animals/' and says, 
"After I leave the studio, I go to my work- 
shop in the barn, where I have everything 
I need to produce all sorts of objeets. I 
make pets that require no care whatso- 
ever. You could say it's my version of an- 
imal husbandry." 

Nevertheless, these fanciful creatures 
seem a live presence throughout the 



Koreris hirsute "pets" dont rangę as freely as his imagination, hut these , at least , are out for some fresh air. 
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house. In a studio composed of two well- 
lighted rooms thrown together at one end 
of the house, Koren works at the black- 
and-white cartoons and sketches that will 
appear not only in his books but in The 
New Yorker, Harpers, Vogue, TV Guide, 
Mother Jones, Newsweek, Time and Fortune, 
as well as in Paris Match and Nouoelle Ob- 
seruateur for the delight of French readers. 
But, he says, he also unites pen and water 
color to create pictures "for my own plea- 
sure. I do them endlessly, to no purpose; 
they'd never be published." These are as- 
tonishing mazes in vivid blues and reds 
and pastel tones, in which almost recog- 
nizable human and animal images inter- 
twine with abstract motifs, scrolls and 


arabesques. The visual impact is quite dif- 
ferent from Koren's black-and-white 
sketches, but, as in everything he does, 
the concern is with relationships. 

"Ali my work in one way or another is 
about relationships — parental, filial, con- 
jugal, or with authority," Koren says. 
"There are endless variations on these 
themes. Vermont has its relationships as 
well as any other place, to naturę, to peo- 
ple, to objects. Yet relationships in Ver- 
mont look different from the way they do 
in an urban setting. Here they are to cars, 
gardens, houses, compost heaps, birds of 
the air and beasts of the field. Animate 
things become inanimate, the inanimate 
become animate." 

Koren professes to be fascinated by 
what goes on in Yermont. Among the at- 


tractions he finds of living in a fairly iso- 
lated community is the "pleasure of 
looking after each other." He is quite con- 
scious, however, that anyone looking 
after him will unearth his cosmopolitan 
roots. New York bom, he studied in Paris 
and at Columbia University, and taught 
studio art at Brown University for 14 years 
before coming to Vermont. He knows that 
this sets him apart and that, for some, it 
always will. "Vermonters can be fero- 
cious about belonging — who is or isn't 
a native," he says. "But the issue of be¬ 
longing isn't important to me; relation¬ 
ships are." 

As for his cartoons, Koren says, "they 
are, I hope, funny, solely funny. This 
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raises the ąuestion of why anything is 
funny visually, and that's where I start 
stumbling. I don't really know the naturę 
of my own humor. Is it social commen- 
tary, a genial, gentle sort of prodding? I 
spend a lot of time looking, observing de- 
tails, watching how people handle them- 
selves whether they're fishing, shopping, 
or at a party. That's how it gets to the 
pulse." 

Some of his cartoons have been in- 
spired directly by what Koren has seen 
and heard in Vermont. He notices, for 
example, "the alternative lifestyle people 


wandering around with long skirts and 
babies on their hips," and deduces, "the 
Sixties are alive and well here. But," he 
adds, "my work doesn't spring entirely 
from specific situations. I need to rumi- 
nate, like the Vermont cows. I must chew 
over what I see. The cows produce milk, 
I produce cartoons. It's my imagination 
mixed with the documentary; a bit of one, 
a bit of the other. If I use animal charac- 
ters, it's because certain situations work 
better with animals than with people; it's 
funnier. Many artists don't have in mind 
what they want to achieve. In my case, 
it's the combination of laughter and plea- 
sure." 


With an eloquent and rather desperate 
gesture, he acknowledges, "It's a bizarre 
thing I do, hard to articulate. I can't il- 
luminate it verbally, make objective state- 
ments. Tm unclear myself." Then, after 
one of the prolonged silences that punc- 
tuate his conversation he concludes sim- 
ply, "The cartoons speak for themselves." 
And so they do. c C^> 

A rctrospectwe of Koren's cartoons and draw- 
ings will be on exhibit at the University of 
Vermont's Fleming Museum from December 
16-January 20. 





































































A SCENIC PORTFOLIO 

WITH WORDS BY MARGUERITE HURREY WOLF 







Whats Doing in Winter 


Winter in Vermont is not for the fainthearted. It 
is trial by wood-fire and ice, trial by snów and in- 
tense cold, and then morę snów. It is a challenge 
to creativity and a dare to activity. On those sub- 
zero days when standing still can result in perma- 
nent immobility, no one stands still. A self-suffi- 
cient octogenarian said it all when she snapped at 
someone "from away" who wondered what she did 
all winter: "If you had to feed three woodstoves 
for six months, you wouldn't ask such a fool ques- 
tion." 



X 
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Nancy Wasserman 


Mi 


In winter, snów is an indiscriminate 
sąuatter, caring not one whit that it’s 
welcome in some places and unwelcome in 
others. The man in West Dummerston, 
left, is redistributing his gift of snów to 
make it morę to his liking. The roof 
shoveler, right, has found that his snowfall 
hasn’t fallen far enough. However, in West 
Burkę the distribution and view, above, 
seem just about perfect. 
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Suzanne R. Dworsky 


Ali work and no play make winter a duli season. These 
hillside pastures in Glover, top, are engraved with 
the trailings of snowmobileis and cross country skiers. 
Above, four skaters in Tunbridge epitomize winter’s snap. 
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George D. Cahoon, Jr. 



S. Henry Lampert 


It is eąually obvious, however, that Vermont in 
winter is an animated Christmas card. White 
farmhouses and steepled churches are washed with 
pale gold light in the afternoon, contrasting har- 
moniously with long blue shadows on the snów. 
Even red barns are morę scenie in winter when 
their dark roofs are thickly layered. 

The snów itself is both insulation and caraou- 
flage. It is also heavy, so heavy that it ever tests 
the strength of barn and porch supports. It also 
tests the backs and balance of shovelers strug- 



Then there is activity that falls somewhere between work and 
play. Such is harvesting ice, shown here in Brookfield. Such, 
also, is heating with wood, an activity betrayed by the faint 
wisp of srnoke in this quiet scene, above, in East Corinth. 
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David Cooley 



Jon Gilbert Fox 


Mares, men, and mountains all respond differently to the 
feel of snów on theii shouldeis. The horse is moved to 
eąuine ecstasy, the man is moved to human reverie, and the 
mountain south of Manchester moves not at all. 
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gling on the roof to relieve lt of 
some of the load. It tests as well 
our perseverance ; and those for- 
tunate enough to own snow- 

I blowers are spared the hours of 
hard labor it would otherwise 
take to elear a foot of snów 
from their driveways. 

Fortunately, snów is not only 
for shoveling. A steep hillside 
becomes a sliding hill, engraved 
with the footprints of children 
who trudge silently uphill and 
then shriek all the way down. 
Snów is also for horses to roli 
in, cool and refreshing against 
their barn-dusty backs. And 
snów is for children to collapse 
in, making angel wings and re- 
laxing for a moment in its soft 
depths while gazing up into a 
buttermilk sky. 

Trial by ice is not only the re- 
sistance of frozen water to the 
teeth of a saw, but the test that 
it puts to our skill on skates. 
What hard lessons it teaches to 
those on the taił in a crack-the- 
whip. 

Winter, in short, is a tight- 
rope act, challenging everyone to 
remain vertical on a sleety side- 
walk and cars to remain parallel 
to the slippery road. It demands 
that we hoard not only the heat 
in our houses, but the heat in 

I hands and the heat in our toes. 

In the end, how can any of us 
appreciate our electricity until 
we experience the wonderful 
surge of light and power after an 
outage? And how can we know 
the bemson of warmth unless 
we have stamped off the snów 
and stepped into a warm 
kitchen redolent of mapie syrup 
and homemade bread? It may 
all be a trial, but it has its own 
rewards. <&> 



Richard W. Wyman 


Ironically, it is duńng the last few weeks of winter when the 
season is no longer a bowl fuli of cherries, that the cherry 
pickers are most in evidence. These weary repairmen will 
reap a peck of problems from this soggy storm. 
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Green Mountain 



POST BOY 


According to a recent report by the U.S. Census Bureau, Ver- 
mont is slipping. Now the forty-ninth least populous State in 
the Union, Vermont is expected by the year 2000 to finish dead 
last, usurping Alaska's current position. Vermont will be in fast 
company, however. Our neighbor to the east, New Hampshire, 
is expected during the same period to grow at a ratę twice the 
national average, a ratę equalled only by Florida's among States 
east of the Mississippi River. Of course these are only projec- 
tions; it will be interesting to see what the true course of de- 
mographic history is, but we know quite a few folks who would 
be happy to demonstrate that under the right circumstances, 
Vermont can be a very good loser. 

As if it weren't enough that Vermont is slipping, the Secretary 
of State's office has determined that the State has an out-and- 
out hole in it. It's not a large hole, to be surę, but it's large 
enough and it lies where the towns of Enosburg, Bakersfield 
and Montgomery should come together. Unfortunately, they 
don't. Lying between them is a remote, triangular-shaped plot 
of heavily wooded land comprising 400 acres and belonging to 
no town. Blame for the error is being freely bandied about, and 
after 200 years, there is plenty to go around. Secretary of State 
James Douglas has said the "ease with which early surveyors 
became confused contributed to the oversight." According to 
Deputy Secretary of State Paul Gilles, "From 1790 to the present, 
every mapmaker designed the area differently so there's been 
a lot of confusion." The current owner of the errant plot traces 
at least some of the mystery to the theft of some land in the 
1700s and a Vermonter named Samuel Cochran, who deeded 
out about 500 morę acres than he owned. Ali of this is soon to 
be rectified, however, either through the courts or the Legis- 
lature. In the meantime, it makes a good story, even if the plot's 
a little loose. 

Another story, equally entertaining, has been unfolding in the 
west central part of the State. This one is a "who-done-it," and 
the mystery surrounds the disappearance in 1852 of the iron 
clapper from the beli used to cali students to classes at the Troy 
Conference Academy in Poultney. Weil, at long last, we know 
that Mary North KimbalPs father did it. We know this, because 
ninety-year-old Mary Kimball has seen fit to own her father up 
to the theft and return the clapper to its rightful owner, now 
Green Mountain College. As she tells the tale, the whole es- 
capade was essentially a combination of prank and social ex- 
periment. Her father, 19 years old at the time, was trying to 
prove his theory that "if you do something or take something 
and not reveal it, you will never be discovered." After 131 years, 
Mary Kimball feels the point has been madę. Now, however, 
the college faces a new dilemma: what to do with the ten-pound, 
foot-long clapper. In the years sińce the theft, in a twist of 


circumstances that Mrs. KimbalPs father could never have an- 
ticipated, the college has replaced its beli with electronic speak- 
ers that broadcast the sound of bells throughout the campus. 

At about the time every year when the cold weather begins to 
settle in, we always notice our appetites increasing. Often it is 
a rather unwelcome but irresistible change in our habits, but 
this year we think it affords us the opportunity to consume at 
one sitting a considerable portion of humble pie. Without further 
ado than thanks to the readers who brought these morsels of 
misinformation to our notice, we shall dig in. Right off, we 
would like to set the record straight regarding the statement in 
the summer issue that electricity, running water and indoor 
plumbing were introduced to the Champlain Islands in 1941. 
That statement caused quite a few Islanders' pens to start run¬ 
ning, but unfortunately nonę of them could provide us with a 
precise datę. Let the record show, however, that it wasn't in 
1941; it was earlier. Similarly, the Sand Bar Bridge wasn't madę 
usable year-round in 1957; it was simply widened in that year 
to make it easier to use year-round. The building identified as 
the Keeler Bay Grange is neither in Keeler Bay nor a grange, 
but a former town hall standing just west of South Hero's four 
corners; and the Route 2 connector joining the Sand Bar Bridge 
to Interstate 89 merely simplified an already accessible route 
between Burlington and the Islands. Our next serving comes 
from two readers who pointed out that the photograph taken 
above Peacham for the autumn issue portrays neither a view to 
the Southwest nor a village lying at an altitude of 2000 feet. The 
view is to the southeast and the village of Peacham lies a mere 
1310 feet above sea level. Also, in the same article, we mistook 
for the Connecticut River a body of water that flowed off the 
print at both edges. It is no river, but Warden Pond, and that 
means it's not in Bradford at all, but Barnet. Another slice of 
the pie comes from transposing the names of Linda Machanoff 
and Velvet Thompson in the article on community canneries. 
Finally, for dessert, we would like to eat the statement that the 
United States produces only 480,000 pounds of wool annually. 
Obviously, some synthetic cloth slipped over our eyes on that 
one. What we meant to say is that the United States produces 
only 480,000 pounds of long-fibre coarse wool annually. Now, 
may we be excused? 

Many Vermonters will find the little village pictured on the next 
page, as familiar as the one in which they were reared. At one 
time, it must have been about the most familiar and popular 
village in all of Vermont. At least that is the impression we got 
a while back from the state's antiquarian booksellers who told 
us that "Peter and Polly" books were among the most coveted 
of used books they could carry. The map depicts the village 
where Peter and Polly live, but it is an imaginary community 
and can be found only by charting a course through the child- 
hood of a half century ago. 

Peter and Polly were the Dick and Jane of the first quarter of 
the twentieth century. The characters were created by Rosę Lu¬ 
cia, a native of Vergennes, between 1909 and 1921 while she 
was serving as the teaching principal of an elementary school 
in Montpelier. Although she originally read the stories aloud to 
her classes, Miss Lucia later had them published. Other teachers 
in Vermont soon discovered them and passed them along to 
their students. In time, all the "Peter and Polly" books were 
selected as supplementary readers in Vermont schools and were 
further recommended to public libraries. Eventually, editions 
appeared in Great Britain and the Philippines. 

Peter and Polly were not created from whole cloth, however. 
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Unlike other ecirly primers, many of which tended toward didacticism and harsh moralizing, "Peter 
and Polly" books described the actiuities of an ordinary, happy family in an 
ordinary Vermont oillage. The one extraordinary fixture in the tales was 
the "story lady," whose house lay just beyond the "forget-me-nots" 
on the way to the "large uillage." 


They were modelled after Paul Willard and his sister, Cecile, of 
East St. Johnsbury. Farmer Brown was modeled after Marcus 
Hovey of the same village, and the locale of the stories was 
really the meadows and farms surrounding the house of Miss 
Lucia's life-long friend, Caroline Griswold. 

The four books depicting the adventures of Peter and Polly 
Howe portray life on a farm in Vermont during the early years 
of this century. Rounding out the list of characters is a dog 
named Wig-Wag, a pony named Brownie, and Tim, one of Pe¬ 
ter's little friends. The books tracę the progress of the seasons 
and the activities — like making ice cream, willow whistles, and 
snów scooters — that filled these children's days. 

We are happy to report that Peter and Polly are out and about 
again. Elizabeth B. Leavens, a close friend of Rosę Lucia, and 
the Kellogg-Hubbard Library in Montpelier have combined to 
sponsor a reprinting of these long out-of-print books, which are 
available now in a single volume entitled Peter and Polly and 
Stories of American Discooeries for Little Americans. The illustrations 
are charming and the price is only $12.50, which includes pos- 
tage and handling. If you would like to become reacquainted 
with these little friends from your childhood, we suggest you 
write to the Kellogg-Hubbard Library, 135 Main St., Montpelier, 
VT 05602. 

While we're on the subject of lost childhoods, we would like 
to mention that the Robert Hull Fleming Museum at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont in Burlington is working on an exhibition 
entitled, "Folk Toys and the Folklore of Children: Vermont and 
Mississippi." The exhibit will attempt to determine the ethnic 
origins of folk toys and juxtapose the folk cultures of children 
from contrasting rural areas. Eventually the exhibit will travel 
to libraries within the two States. Karen Hewitt, curator of the 
exhibit, would very much like to hear from anyone having in- 


formation about children's rhymes, games and chants that orig- 
inated in Vermont and from anyone having toys handcrafted in 
Vermont during the past 180 years. If you have memories to 
share or toys to lend, please contact Karen Hewitt at the Fleming 
Museum, Colchester Ave., Burlington, VT 05405. 

Another ambitious publishing project underway in the State is 
a book about growing up in single-parent families that is being 
written by 21 students at Mt. Anthony Union High School in 
Bennington. The students, in grades seven through nine, have 
been working on the book sińce January 1982 and have recently 
landed a contract with Doubleday and Co. The project is being 
sponsored by the United Counseling Service of Bennington 
County, Inc., and supervised by two of their Staff, but the real 
work of interviewing and writing is being carried out by the 
children. The students are working diligently to finish their 
manuscript this fali and all their other work associated with 
publication by the spring. In the meantime, some creative sched- 
uling at Mt. Anthony has permitted them to continue their reg- 
ular schooling. Already, however, the theme has generated a 
great deal of provocative discussion among children and be- 
tween children and their parents. As one of the young authors 
said, "I think I can really help somebody by writing this book." 

The snów from one season barely melts from Killington Peak 
these days before the Killington Ski Area's snowmaking equip- 
ment starts spewing out flakes for the next season. Last June 
16 two die-hard skiers madę the area's finał runs down an 800- 
foot strip of snów, putting an end to a ski season of 240 days, 
the longest in New England's history. Four months later, on 
October 20, Killington opened the 1983-84 season, making it, as 
it has been for 22 years, the first ski area in the east to open for 
the season. 














































Through slush and snów and gray of day, Debbie 0'Brien of 
Sherburne makes her appointed rounds to collect the day's mail 
Photographer Jerry LeBlond happened to be posted nearby. 























